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ABSTRACT  OF  THESIS 


This  descriptive  study  examines  the  development  of  technical  and 
vocational  training  in  Alberta,  with  particular  reference  to  the  influence 
on  this  development  of  provincial  policy  and  federal  aid.  The  method  of 
study  is  chiefly  bibliographical,  with  background  material  taken  mainly 
from  secondary-source  references  and  the  information  used  to  describe  the 
development  of  technical  and  vocational  training  taken  almost  entirely 
from  primary-source  references.  The  bibliographical  research  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  interviews. 

The  main  conclusions  are  that  no  successful  program  of  agricultural 
training  has  yet  been  developed  to  cover  all  levels  of  training;  that  the 
speed  and  nature  of  present  technological  changes  necessitate  even  more 
upgrading  and  course  revision  at  the  Institutes  of  Technology;  and  that 
considerable  streamlining  of  federal-provincial-local  relationships 
will  be  necessary  to  coordinate  the  new  and  expanded  programs  and  to  util¬ 
ize  effectively  the  new  vocational  high  schools. 

The  study  indicates  the  major  part  federal  aid  is  playing  in  the 
development  of  technical  and  vocational  training  in  Alberta.  It  also 
shows,  in  part,  that  provincial  policy — particularly  in  agricultural 
education — is  not  proving  itself  adequate  to  meet  the  changing  demands 
for  increased  technical  and  vocational  training  in  the  province.  The 
proposed  programs  should,  however,  if  properly  developed,  enable  provin¬ 
cial  policy  to  meet  these  increased  demands. 
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CHAPTER  I 


PURPOSE,  NEED,  AND  METHOD  OF  STUDY,  AND 
DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  USED 


Introduction 

A  new  Technical  and  Vocational  Assistance  Act  was  passed  by  the 
federal  government  in  December,  I960.  This  Act  is  having  a  decided  effect 
on  provincial  policies  toward  technical  and  vocational  training.  As  a 
result  of  provision  in  the  Act  for  payment  by  the  federal  government  of 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  technical  schools,  trade  schools,  and 
institutes  of  technology,  built  or  enlarged  by  the  provinces  before  March 
31st,  1963,  a  huge  building  program  is  taking  place.  The  projects  so  far 
approved  will  double  the  capacity  of  these  schools  in  Canada  and  will  cost 
an  estimated  $332,829,844,  of  which  the  federal  contribution  is  $216,091,195. 

Federal  aid  has  been  applied  to  vocational  training  since  1911,  but 
the  present  unprecedented  interest  and  activity  heralds  a  new  era  of 
development  under  federal-provincial  agreements.  The  extended  facilities 
mean  that  the  provinces  will  have  to  formulate  policies  to  utilize  to  the 
full  their  new  facilities.  As  federal  aid  is  provided  to  meet  the  whole 
range  of  training  requirements,  this  should  encourage  the  provinces  to 
develop  an  integrated  series  of  programs  under  federal-provincial  agree¬ 
ments. 


XC.  R.  Ford,  "Technical  and  Vocational  Training,"  (a  report  to 

the  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour,  Ottawa,  on  the  activities  of  the  Technical 

and  Vocational  Training  Branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1962, 

Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa),  Table  1.  (Mimeographed). 
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Although  the  development  has  been  uneven,  the  provinces  have,  with 
federal  government  stimulation,  organized  technical  and  vocational  pro¬ 
grams  since  1911.  Alberta  since  that  time  has  had  experience  with  the 
following  types  of  institutions: 

1.  The  Institute  of  Technology. 

2.  Schools  of  Agriculture. 

3.  Canadian  Vocational  Training  Schools. 

4.  High  schools  operated  by  local  School  Boards,  Divisions,  or 

Counties,  in  which  vocational  studies  are  carried  on. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

Since  "the  challenge  of  the  future  will  be  met  only  if  we  analyse 
the  successes  and  failures  of  the  past"^  it  is  the  intention  of  this 
study  first  to  describe  the  development  of  technical  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing  in  Alberta  and  the  federal  aid  that  has  assisted  this  training.  In 
the  light  of  the  above  the  study  will  then  examine  two  basic  hypotheses: 

That  federal  aid  has  played  a  major  part  in  influencing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  technical  and  vocational  training  in  Alberta. 

That  past  and  present  provincial  policy  has  not  proven  itself 
adequate  to  meet  the  changing  demands  for  technical  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing  in  Alberta. 

Finally,  the  study  compares  the  new  programs  that  are  about  to  be 
introduced  with  what  has  been  previously  offered,  and  again  examines  the 
influence  of  federal  aid,  and  draws  some  implications  as  to  the  adequacy 

2c.  L.  Greiber,  "New  Horizons  for  Trade  and  Industrial  Education," 
Industi ial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education,  Vol.  52  No.  1  (January,  1963), 
p.  19. 
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of  these  new  programs. 

Specifically  the  study  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  tech¬ 
nical  and  vocational  training  in  Alberta  from  1911  to  the  present,  and  with 
what  has  influenced  this  development. 


Need  for  Study 

There  is  a  general  need  for  extensive  research  and  writing  on 
technical  and  vocational  training  in  Canada.  In  the  introduction  to  its 
bibliography  on  technical  and  vocational  education,  the  Canadian  Education 
Association  states: 

This  selected  bibliography  is  being  published  pursuant  to 
a  request  from  the  CEA  Standing  Committee  of  Ministers  of 
Education  for  information  about  technical  and  vocational  educa¬ 
tion.  A  thorough  search  has  revealed  very  little  published 
information  about  this  aspect  of  education  in  Canada,  and,  as  a 
result,  most  of  the  references  noted  below  have  been  selected 
from  quite  extensive  bibliographies  of  materials  supplied  by 
national  organizations  in  the  United  States  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  3 

At  the  national  level  a  very  thorough  program  to  study  the  train¬ 
ing  of  skilled  manpower  was  established  in  1956  by  the  Department  of  Labour 
in  cooperation  with  federal  and  provincial  government  agencies  and  other 
groups.  To  date,  five  detailed  reports  have  been  published.  In  its  first 
Progress  Report  released  in  June  1957,  the  Department  of  Labour  stated: 

The  need  for  a  critical  examination  of  changing  requirements 
for  skilled  manpower  in  Canadian  Industries  and  occupations  and 
for  an  assessment  of  available  manpower  has  been  increasingly 
evident  during  recent  years. 

In  1955  the  Department  of  Labour  along  with  provincial  depart¬ 
ments  concerned  had  occasion  to  review  technical  training  programs 


^Canadian  Education  Association,  A  Bibliography  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  (Toronto:  Canadian  Education  Association  Research  and 
Information  Division,  1962),  p.  3. 
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under  a  ten-year  federal-provincial  agreement  then  coming  to  an 
end.  The  Department  of  Labour  also  began  special  studies  in 
that  year  in  the  manpower  field  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Canada *s  Economic  Prospects. 

Each  of  these  projects  underlined  the  need  for  analysing 
changing  manpower  requirements,  for  estimating  potential  skilled 
workers  among  youth  who  are  ready  for  training  and  among  adults 
who  need  retraining,  and  for  evaluating  existing  training  fa¬ 
cilities.4 

The  Canadian  Conference  on  Education  reports  "evidence  of  consider¬ 
able  activity:  expansion  of  training  facilities,  teacher  training  and 
recruitment  of  teachers.  Yet  nowhere  is  there  the  sense  of  national 
emergency  which  the  times  warrant. 

Only  one  similar  study  could  be  found  on  Alberta. ^  This,  in  the 
main,  dealt  in  detail  with  the  one  institute  but  included  a  chapter 
dealing  with  the  history  of  technical  and  vocational  training  in  Alberta 
from  1900  to  1916.  In  addition,  the  sections  covering  apprenticeship 
training  at  the  institute  also  gave  information  as  to  the  development 
of  this  aspect  of  technical  and  vocational  training  in  Alberta.  Two 
other  studies  dealing  with  vocational  guidance  did  touch  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  implications;  and  as  early  as  1931,  Powell,  in  "Vocational  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Boys  in  Alberta,"  stated: 

The  adoption  of  a  province  wide  plan  of  vocational,  pre- 


department  of  Labour,  Canada,  Research  Program  on  the  Training 
of  Skilled  Manpower,  No.  X  Progress  Report  (Ottawa:  The  Queen's  Printer, 
1957),  p.  2. 

^A.  V.  Pigott,  Education  and  Employment  (Ottawa:  Canadian  Conference 
on  Education,  1961),  p.  37. 

^F.  Simon,  "History  of  the  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Art,"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis,  The  University  of  Alberta,  Calgary, 
1962). 
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vocational  or  technical  education  at  local  centres  seems  far 
away. 7 

Across  Canada  very  little  individual  research  has  been  undertaken, 
and  an  examination  of  research  currently  being  undertaken  shows  no  change 

Q 

in  this  position.  The  need  for  research,  the  dearth  of  such  research, 
and  the  unprecedented  current  activity  in  technical  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing  in  Alberta  would  indicate  that  such  a  study  is  timely. 

Method  of  Study 

The  method  of  study  is  chiefly  bibliographical.  The  background 
material  is  taken  mainly  from  secondary-source  references  such  as  articles 
in  magazines  and  books  by  leading  educators.  The  information  used  to 
describe  the  development  of  technical  and  vocational  training  is  almost 
entirely  from  primary-source  references  such  as  the  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Department  of  Education  (1905-1960)  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(1913-1961).  This  bibliographical  research  is  supplemented  by  interviews. 

Del imitations  of  the  Study 

This  study  is  delimited  to  the  development  of  technical  and  voca¬ 
tional  training  in  Alberta.  It  does  not  deal  with  pre- vocational  train¬ 
ing,  which  is  classed  as  'general'  education  in  that  it  is  not  specifically 
designed  to  improve  the  proficiency  of  an  individual  for  an  occupation. 

In  some  instances  it  is  difficult  to  separate  pre-vocational  from  vocational 

^J.  Powell,  "Vocational  Opportunities  for  Boys  in  Alberta,"  (Unpub¬ 
lished  Master's  thesis,  The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1931),  p.  vii. 

^Canadian  Education  Association,  Education  Studies  in  Progress  in 
Canadian  Universities  (Toronto:  Canadian  Education  Association,  1961). 
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training,  or  conversely,  vocational  from  pre-vocational  training.  A 
certain  amount  of  overlapping  is,  therefore,  unavoidable  but  this  is  kept 
to  a  minimum. 


Def i ni tion  of  Terms 

Technical  and  Vocational  Training.  The  survey  uses  as  a  definition 

of  technical  and  vocational  training  that  given  by  the  federal  government 

in  the  Technical  and  Vocational  Training  Act  of  i960: 

any  form  of  instruction,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  prepare 
a  person  for  gainful  employment  in  any  primary  or  secondary 
industry,  or  in  any  service  occupation  or  to  increase  his  skill 
or  proficiency  therein,  and  without  restricting  the  generality 
of  the  foregoing,  includes  instruction  for  that  purpose  in  re¬ 
lation  to  any  of  the  following  industries  or  occupations: 

(i)  agriculture. 

(ii)  fishing. 

(iii)  forestry. 

(iv)  mining. 

(v)  commerce. 

(vi)  construction. 

(vii)  transportation  or  communications, 

(viii)  manufacturing, 
or 

(ix)  generally,  any  primary  or  secondary  industry  or  service 
occupation  requiring  an  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  science  or  technology  and  the  application  thereof, 
except  where  such  instruction  is  designed  for  university 
credit. 


Policy  and  Practice.  Policy  and  practice  tend  to  merge,  and  it 
is  not  easy  at  times  to  differentiate  between  the  two.  This  study  uses 
policy  to  mean  the  system  of  regulative  measures  and  proposals  for  develop¬ 
ment,  and  practice  to  mean  the  established  programs. 

The  provincial  government  in  many  areas  of  technical  and  vocational 
training  is  directly  responsible  for  policy  and  practice.  It  employs 
officials  to  administer  the  programs  (e.g.  Institute  of  Technology,  Schools 
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of  Agriculture).  In  other  areas  of  technical  and  vocational  training, 
elected  School  Boards  implement  the  programs,  subject  to  the  regulative 
measures  of  the  provincial  government  (e.g.  High  School  technical  and 
vocational  training). 

A  further  complication  arises  in  that  the  local  Boards  have  their 
own  policy  or  regulative  measures  and  proposals  for  development,  and 
recently  the  trend  has  been  for  the  provincial  government  to  give  the 
local  authorities  more  freedom  to  make  their  own  policy. 

Other  terms.  Other  terms  used  in  the  study  are  in  accordance  with 
commonly  accepted  usage,  or  are  defined  in  the  text. 
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CHAPTER  II 


SOME  INFLUENCES  ON  POLICY  MAKING  IN 
TECHNICAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  British  North  America  Act^  and  the  Alberta  Act/*-®  state  that, 
subject  to  certain  provisions,  the  provincial  government  may  exclusively 
make  laws  in  relation  to  education.  These  Acts  have  had  a  profound  effect 
on  the  development  of  education  in  Alberta,  and  the  province  has  strongly 
safeguarded  its  control  of  education.  In  the  case  of  technical  and  voca¬ 
tional  training,  because  of  the  special  nature  of  the  education  and  the 
high  costs  involved,  the  province  has  willingly  accepted  federal  aid,  and 
without  relinquishing  any  control  has  modified  policy  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  various  federal-provincial  agreements. 

An  examination  of  past,  present,  and  proposed  practice  demonstrates 
the  practical  outcome  of  provincial  policy,  and  an  examination  of  federal 
aid  shows  the  influence  of  this  aid  on  provincial  policy.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  other  influences  that  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  they 
have  also  affected  the  development  of  technical  and  vocational  training 
in  Alberta.  These  other  influences  are  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

In  a  democracy,  the  policy-makers  are  faced  with  the  tasks  of 

^British  North  America  Act,  1867,  Section  93. 

^Alberta  Act,  1905,  Section  17. 
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interpreting  the  wishes  of  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  justifying 
any  policy  they  implement.  As  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in 
Alberta  pointed  out,  "The  ends  of  education  and  their  rank  order  of  impor¬ 
tance  are  by  no  means  agreed  upon  by  the  public.  "H  The  chances  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  genuine  consensus  are  remote,  but  "talk  about  education  is  futile 
unless  everyone  has  a  clear  understanding  as  to  what  are  in  his  view,  the 
things  that  matter. "12  The  provincial  government  has,  therefor^  to  assess 
the  conflicting  views  and  decide  what  are  the  things  that  matter. 

That  the  government  is  influenced  by  these  many  views  is  generally 
accepted,  for  only  in  a  totalitarian  state  can  the  wishes  of  the  public 
be  ignored.  The  many  conflicting  views  revolve  around  a  fundamental  issue: 
what  are  the  aims  and  purposes  of  technical  and  vocational  education? 

II.  AIMS  AND  PURPOSES 

In  a  totalitarian  state,  the  aims  and  purposes  of  education  are 
universally  clear.  They  are  whatever  is  decreed  by  the  state.  Nowhere 
has  this  been  stated  more  forcibly  than  in  the  Oath  required  of  German 
teachers  under  Hitler: 

Adolf  Hitler,  we  swear  that  we  will  train  the  youth  of  Ger¬ 
many  so  that  they  will  grow  up  in  your  ideology,  for  your  aims 
and  purposes,  and  in  the  direction  set  by  your  will.  This  is 
pledged  to  you  by  the  whole  German  system  of  education,  from 
the  primary  school  through  to  the  uni versity. 13 

^Report  of  the  Royal  Commi ssion  on  Education  in  Alberta,  1959 
(Edmonton:  The  Queen's  Printer,  1959),  p.  44. 

12]/v.  0.  Lester  Smith,  Education  in  Great  Britain  (London:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1949),  p.  21. 

l^ibid. , 


p.  2. 
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In  Alberta  the  aims  are  not  as  clear.  Indeed,  "statements  of  purposes, 
objectives,  aims,  and  ends  are  as  numerous  as  the  generations  that  are 
now  history. The  provincial  government  has  the  task  of  weighing  the 
influence  of  these  many  opinions  and  then  making  decisions. 

Some  of  the  specific  aspects  of  these  aims  and  purposes  are  as 
follows: 

The  Place  of  Technical  and  Vocational  Education  in  the  Public  Educational 
Program 

Views  range  from  those  who  maintain  that  technical  and  vocational 
training  is  entirely  the  responsibility  of  industry,  to  those  who  main¬ 
tain  that  technical  and  vocational  training  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
public  educational  program  from  the  beginning  of  junior  high  school. 

Between  these  extremes  are  those  who  suggest  that  technical  and  voca¬ 
tional  training  should  begin  at  various  levels  ranging  from  grade  ten 
to  post-high  school  courses. 

The  majority  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Alberta, 
after  examining  189  briefs  submitted  by  industry,  educators,  and  other 
interested  groups,  was  quite  definite  in  making  recommendations  for 
curriculum  structure.  The  Commission  recommended: 

That  the  scope  of  educational  offerings  at  public  expense 
in  the  public  school  system  be  broadened  to  include  appropriate 
courses  in  many  vocational  areas.  -*-5 


l^Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Alberta,  ojo.  c i  t . .  p.  43. 

■^Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Alberta,  o]o.  cit. .  Recommenda¬ 
tion  No.  27,  p.  295. 
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The  Relationship  Between  Technical  and  Vocational  Training  and 
'General *  1 *  Education 


'General*  is  here  used  to  mean  education  that  is  not  specifically 
designed  to  improve  the  proficiency  of  an  individual  for  an  occupation. 
Widely  divergent  views  are  held  as  to  what  relationship  there  should  be 
between  'general*  education  and  technical  and  vocational  training.  There 
is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  acceptance  of  the  belief  that  these  two 
aspects  of  the  educational  program  are  not  in  conflict,  but  instead  comp¬ 
lement  and  support  each  other. 

The  view  that  both  aspects  of  the  educational  program  are  essential 
is  well  stated  by  a  number  of  leading  educators.  In  Canada  Mr.  C.  R. 

Ford,  Director  of  Vocational  Training,  recently  stated: 

No  amount  of  good  general  education  can  compensate  for  a  lack 
of  technical  or  vocational  education;  neither  can  any  amount  of 
good  technical  and  vocational  education  compensate  for  a  lack  of 
general  education.  Whether  we  wish  to  do  so  or  not,  we  are  forced 
to  develop  both  phases  of  a  complete  education.  They  can  be,  and 
must  be  developed  as  integral  and  coordinated  parts,  of  a  sound 
system  of  public  education. 16 

One  widely  quoted  statement  of  this  position  is  that  of  A.  N. 
Whitehead: 

The  antithesis  between  a  technical  and  a  liberal  education  is 
fallacious.  There  can  be  no  adequate  technical  education  which 
is  not  liberal,  and  no  liberal  education  which  is  not  technical: 
that  is  no  education  which  does  not  impart  both  techniques  and 
intellectual  vision.  In  simpler  language,  education  should  turn 
out  a  pupil  with  something  he  knows  well  and  something  he  can  do 
well . 1 ' 


R.  Ford,  "Technical  and  Vocational  Education,"  (Vocational 
Training  Programs  in  Alberta  School  Systems,  18th  Annual  Short  Course, 
Banff,  1962).  (Mimeographed.) 

1 7A.  N.  Whitehead,  The  Aims  of  Education  and  Other  Essays  (New 

York:  Macmillan  and  Company,  1959),  p.  74. 
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The  conclusion  of  the  influential  Harvard  Committee  also  made  this 


point: 


Our  conclusion  then,  is  that  the  aims  of  education  should  be 
to  prepare  an  individual  to  become  an  expert  both  in  some  parti¬ 
cular  vocation  or  art  and  in  the  general  art  of  the  free  man  and 
the  citizen. 


Economic  Considerations 

A  report  to  the  Canadian  Senate  describing  technological  changes 
and  their  impact  on  employment  maintains  that  economic  considerations 
call  for  far  more  public  education  in  the  area  of  technical  and  vocational 
training: 

It  is  clear  that  some  significant  problems  of  adjustment  have 
and  are  being  created  by  the  technological  changes  taking  place' 
in  the  Canadian  economy.  A  common  feature  of  many  of  them  is 
the  premium  they  are  putting  on  higher  and  higher  levels  of  basic 
education  and  specialized  training.  Related  to  this  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  importance  for  those  now  in  school  to  understand  in  some 
effective  way,  not  only  the  key  facts  about  how  the  world  of  work 
is  changing  but  also  some  of  the  actual  relationships  between  what 
they  are  studying  and  what  they  will  be  called  on  to  do  in  their 
working  lives. 19 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  "it  is  the  rapidity  and  rather 
different  nature  of  technological  change  over  the  past  decade  which  led 
to  apprehension  about  it  and  its  effects."20  This  rapid  change  and 
introduction  of  new  technologies  is  mentioned  by  many  who  maintain  the 


^Harvard  Committee  Report,  General  Education  In  a  Free  Society 
(Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1945),  p.  54. 

-^'•Technological  Change  and  Their  Impact  on  Employment  and  Occupa¬ 
tions,"  (a  report  prepared  for  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Senate  of 
Canada  on  Manpower  and  Employment  by  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch, 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa,  February  1,  1961),  p.  8.  (Mimeographed.) 

20Ibid. 
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need  for  increased  public  provision  of  vocational  education. 

Other  writers  claim  that  employers  want  workers  who  have  been 
trained  in  an  academic  program,  and  therefore: 

The  placing  of  vocational  education  in  the  public  school 
system,  and  the  use  of  'electives'  and  diversified  courses  in 
the  schools  are  intensifying  the  very  disease  they  are  supposed 
to  cure. 

This  view  would  be  supported  by  such  educators  as  Hutchins,  who 
is  concerned  with  the  extent  to  which  vocational  education  is  dominating 
present  American  thinking.  Hutchins  agrees  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury's  Fifth  Committee  on  Education  that: 

A  nation  which  regards  education  primarily  as  a  means  of  con¬ 
verting  its  members  into  more  efficient  instruments  of  production 
is  likely  not  only  to  jeopardize  its  moral  standards  and  educa¬ 
tional  ideals,  but  to  discover  by  such  methods  it  cannot  attain 
even  the  limited  success  at  which  it  aims. 22 


Development  of  Technical  and  Vocational  Training  in  Other  Countries 

Canadian  education  has  always  been  very  much  influenced  by  develop 
ments  in  other  countries — the  United  States  and  Britain  in  particular. 
These  developments  are  often  referred  to  by  some  as  examples  for  policy 
in  Alberta.  Others  claim  that  technical  and  vocational  training  is  very 
susceptible  to  time  and  place,  and  that  developments  elsewhere  may  be 
misleading  when  applied  to  Alberta. 

Hutchins  discusses  at  length  some  of  the  dangers  of  comparative 
education,  and  admits: 

Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Alberta,  0]d.  cit. .  Minority 
Report,  p.  407. 

22Robert  M.  Hutchins,  Some  Observations  on  American  Education 
(Cambridge:  University  Press,  1956),  p.  96. 
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An  industrial  country  that  has  suffered  the  ravages  of  war 
or  that  has  fallen  behind  in  the  competitive  race  may  wish  to 
devote  an  amount  of  its  resources  to  technical  and  vocational 
training  that  would  seem  disproportionate  in  the  United  States. ^3 

On  the  other  hand,  Lester  Smith  is  alive  to  many  advantages  that 
can  be  derived  from  comparative  education,  and  agrees  with  a  statement  made 
by  Sir  Michael  Sadler  at  the  beginning  of  the  century: 

The  practical  value  of  studying  in  a  right  spirit  and  with 
scholarly  accuracy  the  working  of  foreign  systems  of  education 
is  that  it  will  result  in  our  being  better  fitted  to  study  and 
understand  our  own. 24 


III.  CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  specific  aspects  dealing  with  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  technical  and  vocational  training  that  are  expressed 
by  many  sub-publics  or  pressure  groups  that  make  known  their  views  in  an 
attempt  to  influence  governmental  policy.  Some  of  the  views  expressed 
by  pressure  groups  such  as  employers,  political  parties,  professional 
educators,  and  church  groups,  are  not  in  the  interests  of  the  public  as 
a  whole.  All  the  views  expressed  are,  however,  taken  into  account  by  the 
government  and  influence  its  policy  in  regard  to  technical  and  vocational 
training. 

It  was  earlier  pointed  out  that  not  only  are  the  policy-makers 
responsible  for  interpreting  the  wishes  of  the  public,  but  also  for  justi¬ 
fying  any  policy  they  implement.  To  do  this  they  can  call  on  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  various  sub-publics  to  serve  on  curriculum  and  other 

23 

Ibid. ,  p.  x  Introduction. 

2^Lester  Smith,  ojo.  _c.it.,  p.  12. 
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committees  that  decide  policy.  They  can  also  provide  information  for 
the  public  showing  why  and  how  decisions  are  made,  and  they  can  set  up 
commissions  to  examine  public  opinion  in  order  to  make  recommendations 
as  to  what  policy  they  should  follow.  With  regard  to  technical  and 
vocational  training,  the  Alberta  government  has  in  varying  degrees  made 
use  of  these  methods  to  justify  its  policies,  and  to  take  into  account 
the  influences  previously  discussed. 


- 
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CHAPTER  III 


PAST  PROGRAMS  OF  TECHNICAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  influences  affecting  provincial  policy  discussed  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  chapter  are  reflected  in  the  actual  programs.  The  programs  for 
which  the  provincial  government  is  directly  responsible  show  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  the  influence  of  provincial  policy,  and  programs  organized 
by  the  public  school  system  show  the  dual  influence  of  local  and  provin¬ 
cial  policy. 

This  chapter,  in  describing  the  past  programs  of  technical  and 
vocational  tra  ning,  traces  the  growth  in  this  training  and  highlights 
some  of  the  main  developments.  It  looks  first  at  the  extent  of  technical 
and  vocational  training  soon  after  its  introduction,  and  then  at  some 
of  the  developments  from  that  time  to  the  present.  The  four  types  of 
institutions  with  which  Alberta  has  had  experience  in  technical  and 
vocational  training  provide  convenient  divisions. 

II.  TECHNICAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  TO  1914 

The  first  technical  and  vocational  training  began  before  any 
definite  policy  was  formulated  by  the  provincial  government.  In  1911 
Calgary  commenced  night  class  instruction,  and  two  years  later  Medicine 
Hat,  Lethbridge,  and  Edmonton  also  began  night  class  instruction.  It  was 
not  until  November  1914  that  a  special  government  grant  was  authorized 
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to  assist  local  school  districts  in  maintaining  night  classes. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  province  in  the  development  of  voca¬ 
tional  schools  was  the  organization  of  three  Provincial  Schools  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  established  under  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Board  of 
Agricultural  Education  in  1913,  on  the  experimental  farms  at  Olds, 
Vermilion,  and  Claresholm.  During  their  first  year  of  operation  the 
three  schools  enrolled  267  full-time  students. 

The  Department  of  Education's  Annual  Report  of  1913  stated  that 
"The  question  of  vocational  education  has  been  receiving  the  special 
attention  of  this  department  during  the  year. "26  This  statement  was 
followed  in  1914  by  the  appointment  of  the  first  Provincial  Director  of 
Technical  Education.  This  was  the  initial  step  to  the  development  of 
a  general  provincial  policy  regarding  technical  and  vocational  training. 

By  the  end  of  1914,  the  following  technical  and  vocational 
training  was  available: 

1.  Provincial  Schools  of  Agriculture  at  Vermilion,  01ds7and  Clares¬ 
holm.  These  schools  offered  two  five-month  terms  with  an  agricul¬ 
tural  program  for  boys  and  a  household  science  program  for  girls. 

2.  A  two-year  commercial  course  offered  in  connection  with  the 
regular  High  Schools  in  Lethbridge,  Medicine  Hat,  Calgary,  and 
Edmonton. 

3.  Night  class  instruction,  mainly  in  coal-mining  and  business 
practice,  for  2,820  students  at  nineteen  centres. 


^Department  of  Education,  Eighth  Annual  Report.  Province  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  1913,  p.  11. 
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As  yet,  no  provision  was  made  for  advanced  technical  training, 
but  consideration  was  being  given  to  the  proposal  to  establish  an 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  in  Calgary. 

III.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TECHNICAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 


School s  of  Agriculture 

An  examination  of  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  1913  to  I960  shows  the  uneven  development  of  the  Schools  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  outlines  some  of  the  crises  that  have  occurred  since  their 
establishment.  The  three  schools  established  in  1913  at  Olds,  Vermilion, 
and  Claresholm  came  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture  through  the  Board  of  Agricultural  Education. 

The  policy  behind  the  setting  up  of  the  schools  was  stated  by 
Professor  W.  J.  Elliot,  and  quoted  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1913: 

I  am  very  frank  in  saying  that  I  believe  the  old  system  of 
education,  the  system  that  many  of  us  pursued  when  we  were  young, 
was  entirely  wrong.  Those  who  framed  the  educational  system  of 
the  years  that  are  past  evidently  thought  that  all  boys  and  girls 
were  equal  mentally,  and  should  be  trained  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  In  other  words  a  certain  system  of  education  was  outlined, 
and  all  those  who  were  to  be  educated  must  take  their  education 
along  those  prescribed  lines  regardless  of  personal  inclinations 
or  desires  and  with  no  thought  whatever  as  to  whether  the  boy 
or  girl  was  intellectually  fitted  to  such  a  course,  or  indeed 
whether  it  was  in  any  sense  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  in  after  years.  .  .  .  After  this  prescribed  course  of  study 
the  individual  had  then  to  get  out  and  learn  the  real  business 
that  was  to  be  his  for  life. 26 

Professor  Elliot,  after  continuing  at  some  length  to  justify  the 


qZL 

As  quoted  in:  Department  of  Agriculture,  Annual  Report ,  Province 
of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1913,  p.  61.  Professor  W.  J.  Elliot,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Agriculture,  Canadian  Pacific  Railways,  at  the  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Creamery  Delegates. 
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need  for  a  practical  education,  outlined  the  program  that  was  to  be 
offered  in  the  new  schools: 

The  courses  as  given  will  include  stock  judging,  feeding  and 
management;  soils,  their  composition  and  cultivation;  crops  and 
their  handling,  and  a  certain  amount  of  blacksmith  and  carpenter 
work.  The  whole  course  will  be  designed  to  give  the  boy  an  intel¬ 
ligent  idea  of  what  real  mixed  farming  means,  and  in  addition  to 
this  knowledge,  it  will  actually  equip  him  in  various  ways,  such 
as  carpentry,  blacksmithing  etc.,  so  that  he  can  at  all  times  feel 
master  of  everything  that  may  be  to  do  on  the  farm.  .  . 

The  Domestic  Science  course.  .  .is  a  course  that  is  designed 
to  be  as  much  practical  value  as  can  possibly  be.  The  young  lady 
will  learn  to  do  by  actual  doing.  In  addition  to  cooking  there 
will  be  a  practical  course  in  sewing. 27 

The  Board  of  Agricultural  Education  was  well  pleased  with  the  early 
progress  of  the  three  schools  and  in  1915  reported: 

The  obvious  features  of  the  schools  in.  meeting  the  enlarged 
aims  of  the  department  are: 

(a)  systematized  and  specialized  instruction; 

(b)  chief  part  of  the  work  in  Practical  Agriculture  with  a 
Scientific  Basis; 

(c)  a  rural  environment; 

(d)  schools  are  co-educational ; 

(e)  good  cultural  and  social  experience. 28 

During  their  first  five  years  of  operation,  all  three  schools 
showed  steady  growth  and  their  combined  enrolment  from  1913  to  1918  was 
1,498.  The  First  World  War  led  to  teacher-shortages,  but  had  little 
effect  on  student  enrolment.  An  epidemic  of  Spanish  Influenza  in  1918 
led  to  all  three  schools  closing  down  for  the  1918-1919  session.  In  1919 
the  three  schools  re-opened,  but  the  enrolments  were  affected  by  the 
aftermath  of  the  epidemic.  The  two  schools  at  Olds  and  Claresholm 


2 7 Ibid. 

2^Department  of  Agriculture,  Annual  Report.  Province  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  1915,  p.  23. 
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registered  a  total  of  228  students,  but  these  numbers  included  transfers 
from  Vermilion  which  was  not  offering  its  regular  courses  but  was  pro¬ 
viding  special  courses  for  returning  veterans. 

The  schools,  as  well  as  continuing  their  work  in  Practical  Agri¬ 
culture,  broadened  their  curricula  to  provide  graduates  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  They  were  also  offering  short 
courses,  running  school  fairs,  operating  special  trains  with  travelling 
exhibits,  and  answering  farmers'  problems  by  correspondence.  This 
success  led  other  areas  to  seek  their  own  schools  and  in  1920  the  provin¬ 
cial  government  opened  three  new  schools  at  Raymond,  Youngstown  and 
Gleichen.  From  1920  to  1922  six  Schools  of  Agriculture  were  operating 
with  total  enrolments  of  483  students  in  1920-1921,  and  331  students  in 
1921-1922. 

In  the  1922-1923  session  the  three  older  schools  all  increased 
enrolments  over  the  previous  year:  Claresholm  (74),  Olds  (149),  and 
Vermilion  (55).  Of  the  new  schools,  Youngstown  and  Gleichen  closed  for 
lack  of  support,  and  Raymond  struggled  to  the  year  end  with  a  small 
enrolment.  In  1923-1924  only  Claresholm  and  Olds  remained  open,  with 
enrolments  of  70  and  132  respectively.  The  following  year  Vermilion  was 
again  used,  but  for  a  special  group  of  fifty-nine  British  boys  who  were 
brought  out  for  training. 

Local  pressure  groups  in  Raymond  were  very  dissatisfied  about  the 
closing  of  the  school,  and  after  assuring  the  provincial  government  that 
sufficient  students  were  available,  persuaded  the  government  to  reopen  the 
school  in  1926.  The  enrolment  that  year  was  104,  but  this  was  not  main¬ 
tained  and  the  new  dormitories  completed  at  Olds  in  1927,  and  at  Vermilion 
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in  1928  attracted  a  number  of  students  away  from  Raymond.  This,  together 
with  the  effects  of  the  economic  depression,  led  to  the  Raymond  school 
finally  closing  in  1931. 

The  economic  depression  was  having  a  serious  effect  on  the  other 
agricultural  schools,  and  Claresholm  was  also  closed  down  in  1931.  In 
addition,  Vermilion  closed  for  one  year  in  1933  because  of  crop  failures 
leaving  only  the  one  school  at  Olds  to  serve  the  entire  province.  The 
dormitories  at  Olds  and  Vermilion  meant  that  the  two  schools  could  attract 
students  from  distant  parts  of  the  province,  and  even  from  other  pro¬ 
vinces.  As  a  result,  both  schools  were  well  attended  from  1931  to  1940, 
and,  in  addition  to  normal  enrolment,  additional  students  were  accepted 
from  1937  under  the  Federal-Provincial  Agricul tural  and  Unemployed  Act. 
1937. 

As  a  war  time  economy  measure,  the  Vermilion  School  was  closed  from 
April  1941,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  Second  World  War  the  Olds  School 
was  the  only  agricultural  school  in  operation.  In  August  1945,  Vermilion 
reopened  in  premises  that  had  been  extended  during  the  war  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  National  Defence.  Both  Vermilion  and  Olds  provided  special 
courses  for  returning  veterans,  and  in  1946  a  total  of  60  were  enrolled 
in  the  two  schools. 

The  development  of  the  northern  part  of  the  province  led  to  a 
demand  in  the  north  for  an  agricultural  school  to  serve  that  part  of  the 
province.  The  government  agreed  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Agricultural  Education,  and  in  1949  approved  the  construction  of  a  third 
school  at  Fairview.  The  new  school  opened  in  1951,  but  closed  down  for 
lack  of  support  in  1957. 
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In  the  1950*s  the  Board  of  Agricultural  Education  was  particu¬ 
larly  concerned  with  a  revision  of  the  courses,  the  raising  of  entrance 
requirements,  improved  teacher  qualifications,  and  with  the  possibility 
of  more  cooperation  with  the  public  school  systems.  The  Board  decided 
that  grade  nine  should  be  the  minimum  standard  for  admittance,  except 
for  older  students  who  should  be  given  special  consideration.  The  Board 
also  decided  to  improve  teachers'  salaries  in  order  to  attract  better 
qualified  instructors.  The  need  for  more  cooperation  was  being  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  Department  of  Education's  interest  in  courses  in  Practical 
Agriculture  and  the  development  of  new  Composite  High  Schools  in  the 
province. 

In  1949,  courses  and  time  allotments,  as  shown  in  Table  I,  were 
introduced  in  the  Schools  of  Agriculture  by  the  Board  of  Agricultural 
Education. 

In  1951,  a  new  idea  was  introduced  at  Vermilion  School  when  it  was 
agreed  to  provide  Practical  Agriculture  classes  for  children  in  public 
schools  when  its  own  classes  were  not  in  session.  The  other  colleges  were 
also  discussing  the  possibility  of  more  cooperation  with  local  school 
boards.  The  schools  were  also  used  during  this  period  for  short  courses 
in  Rural  Electrification,  which  were  being  organized  by  the  Canadian 
Vocational  Training  Scheme  under  the  Youth  Training  Schedule;  fifteen 
such  courses  were  held  and  334  students  attended. 

Table  II,  page  24,  shows  the  attendance  and  numbers  graduating 
from  the  various  Agricultural  Schools  from  1913  to  I960. 

In  1913,  when  Professor  Elliot  was  outlining  the  government 
policy  for  the  Schools  and  the  programs  that  were  to  be  followed,  he  had 
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TABLE  I 

COURSE  OF  STUDIES  AND  TIME  ALLOTMENTS  FOR 
THE  SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICULTURE*  1949 


Subject 

Percentage  of  time 

AGRICULTURE: 

Field  Husbandry 

18.2 

Livestock 

28.2 

Farm  Mechanics 

23.3 

Academic  Subjects  (English, 

Math.  &  Science) 

21.6 

Economics  and  Management 

5.6 

Miscellaneous 

2.5 

Total 

100.0 

HOME  ECONOMICS: 

Nutrition 

18.  7 

Sewing 

23.3 

Home  Management 

15.1 

Agricultural  Subjects 

15.0 

Academic  Subjects  (English, 

Math.  &  Science) 

21.6 

Economics 

3.8 

Miscellaneous 

2.5 

Total 

100.0 
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said: 

I  do  think  that  these  schools  if  backed  up  intelligently  by 
the  businessmen  of  Alberta,  and  also  patronized  liberally  by 
the  farmer  will  come  to  mean  more  to  the  province  than  any  one 
of  us  here  may  possibly  imagine. 29 

The  Schools  of  Agriculture  have  attempted  to  serve  the  agricul¬ 
tural  needs  of  the  province  for  fifty  years,  but  their  existence  has  been 
perilous  and  although  they  have  provided  a  useful  service  they  have  not 
lived  up  to  the  expectations  of  those  responsible  for  their  founding. 

Institute  of  Technology 

A  detailed  history  of  the  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art 
by  Simon^  and  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Principal^  trace  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  what  in  many  ways  has  been  Alberta *s  most  successful  venture  in 
technical  and  vocational  training. 

After  protracted  federal-provincial-municipal  discussions,  agree¬ 
ment  was  finally  reached  in  1916  to  establish  the  Institute  in  temporary 
accommodation  in  the  Colonel  Walker  School  and  adjoining  fire  hall  in 
Calgary.  The  new  Institute  opened  on  October  1st,  1916,  with  a  staff  of 
seven  and  thirteen  full-time  students  (eight  returned  veterans  and  five 
students  from  the  Pre- Vocational  School  in  Calgary).  The  number  of 
evening  and  correspondence  students  showing  interest  was,  however, 
encouraging,  and  one  month  later  some  175  evening  and  Saturday  morning 

29as  quoted  in:  Department  of  Agriculture,  Annual  Report ,  Province 
of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1913,  loc.  cit. 

30F.  Simon,  "History  of  the  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Art,"  (unpublished  Master’s  thesis.  The  University  of  Alberta,  Calgary,  1962). 

^Department  of  Education,  Annual  Reports,  Province  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  1916-1960. 
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students  (mainly  in  mining)  were  enrolled. 

The  organization  of  the  Institute  was  largely  the  responsibility 
of  Dr.  Miller,  Provincial  Director  of  Technical  Education,  and  he  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  surveying  the  needs  of  the  province.  The  exigencies 
of  the  war  were,  however,  pressing;  and  there  was  a  particular  need  to 
provide  for  disabled  soldiers.  In  1916,  Dr.  Miller  was  appointed  District 
Vocational  Officer  for  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission,  and  much  of  his 
work  was  concerned  with  providing  suitable  courses  for  returning  soldiers. 

The  new  responsibilities  of  Dr.  Miller  meant  that  the  work  of  the 
Institute  was  concentrated  on  veteran  rehabilitation.  In  1917,  there  were 
eighty-six  veterans  registered  and  by  1918  the  number  had  increased  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  Because  of  the  need  to  provide  for  even  larger 
numbers  of  veterans,  a  federal-provincial  agreement  in  May  1918  turned 
the  Institute  over  to  the  federal  government  for  a  two-year  period,  and 
the  training  of  civilians  was  limited  to  the  night-class  and  correspondence 
courses. 

On  November  8th,  1920,  the  federal  government  relinquished  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Institute  and  by  January  15th,  1921,  the  enrolment  was: 


Full-time  day  students  .  75 

Part-time  day  students . 22 

Correspondence  students  .  183 

Evening-class  students  .  164 

Total  446 


The  subjects  being  offered  were;  Railway,  architectural  and 
mechanical  drafting;  Armature  winding;  Telegraphy;  Motor  and  track 
engineering;  Steam  engineering;  Mining  engineering;  Applied  mathematics. 
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and  Machine  shop  practice. 

The  Institute  was  still  accommodated  in  temporary  buildings  as 
the  war  had  delayed  the  completion  of  new  buildings.  In  June  1922, 
however,  the  new  Institute  buildings  were  complete,  and  the  move  was  made 
ready  for  the  opening  session  in  the  fall  of  1922.  From  the  first  session 
in  the  new  buildings  there  was  a  big  demand  for  places.  A  number  of  courses 
were  oversubscribed  and  a  number  of  proposed  courses  could  not  be  given 
because  of  the  limited  accommodation. 

In  1925  the  first  Summer  School  was  held.  It  had  been  anticipated 
that  there  would  be  a  big  demand  but  only  fifty-one  enrolled.  The 
attendance  did  not  improve  in  1926  or  1927  and  when  only  fifty-six  enrolled 
in  1928  the  Principal  reported  to  the  Department  that  these  schools  were 
not  a  success  and  they  were  discontinued. 

The  economic  depression  of  the  early  thirties  had  a  serious  effect 
on  technical  and  vocational  training  in  the  province,  but  although  two 
of  the  Schools  of  Agriculture  closed  down  for  lack  of  support,  the  day 
attendance  at  the  Institute  remained  high  and  many  of  the  courses  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  oversubscribed.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  younger  workers  could  not  find  work,  but  also  because  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  realization  that  the  workers  with  qualifications  were  more  likely 
to  obtain  employment.  There  was,  however,  a  decline  in  total  attendance 
during  this  period,  as  most  of  the  evening  classes  were  curtailed  because 
of  the  economic  conditions. 

The  Institute  reintroduced  in  1935  the  Summer  School  programs  which 
had  been  discontinued  in  1928.  These  Summer  Schools  were  mainly  for 
industrial  arts  teachers,  but  a  very  successful  Summer  School  in  1937 
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attracted  over  a  thousand  students  and  included  courses  in  the  new  enter¬ 
prise  method.  The  Institute  also  reopened  its  full  range  of  evening 
classes  in  1938  and  246  students  attended.  In  the  same  year  a  full-time 
teacher-training  course  was  held  for  fourteen  students.  Due  to  pressure 
of  other  work,  the  teacher-training  was  not  continued  in  1939. 

The  poor  economic  conditions  and  heavy  unemployment  in  the  early 
1930's  led  to  federal-provincial  agreements  to  provide  relief.  The 
Federal  Provincial  Agricultural  and  Unemployed  Act  of  1937  was  passed  to 
provide  free  training  and  instruction  for  the  unemployed.  The  Institute 
was  used  to  implement  certain  of  the  provisions  in  this  Act,  and  in  1939 
organized  home-service  instruction  for  254  women  and  provided  three  classes 
in  aviation  for  181  men. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  September  1939,  the  Institute  was 
requisitioned  for  the  duration.  The  work  of  the  Institute,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  in  temporary  quarters.  With  the  need  for  skilled  war  workers  the 
Institute,  of  necessity,  shifted  the  emphasis  of  its  work  to  that,  and  as 
early  as  1940  the  Principal  reported: 

In  the  Institute  the  emphasis  has  been  shifting  from  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  to  the  magnification  of  what  an  individual 
may  be  taught  to  do  in  a  minimum  of  time.  This  is  a  good  way  to 
win  a  war,  but  a  poor  way  to  educate. 32 

As  the  war  progressed,  priority  was  more  and  more  given  to  war 
emergency  training,  and  in  1942  regular  evening  classes  were  discontinued. 
In  addition,  many  day  classes  were  curtailed  as  the  war  emergency  training 
offered  similar  courses  that  were  free  and  available  throughout  the 

^Department  of  Education,  35th  Annual  Report ,  Province  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  1940,  p.  75. 
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province.  By  1943,  however,  the  war  emergency  plan  began  to  decline, 
and  there  was  an  upswing  in  enrolment  on  normal  courses. 

Although  Summer  School  courses  for  vocational  teachers  had  been 
discontinued  at  the  Institute  for  the  duration,  they  continued  to  be 
held  with  success  at  various  Calgary  schools. 

The  many  course  changes  and  new  courses  that  were  necessitated  by 
war  conditions  meant  that  more  was  necessary  than  the  year  to  year 
revision  that  normally  took  place.  As  a  result,  a  complete  rewriting 
and  reprinting  of  the  old  technical  courses  was  undertaken  during  this 
period. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  1945,  the  Institute  was  faced 
with  a  tremendous  task.  Operating  in  temporary  quarters,  its  enrolment 
doubled,  with  190  returning  veterans  and  many  whose  training  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  war.  The  day  enrolment  reached  413,  and  some  345  were 
registered  for  night-classes.  Double  shifts  were  introduced  and  the 
Institute  managed  to  survive  a  hectic  year.  In  1946,  the  Institute  was 
able  to  return  to  its  own  building  which  had  been  completely  renovated. 
Some  additional  accommodation  had  been  built  by  the  Department  of 
National  Defence,  and  by  using  part  of  this,  some  605  day  students 
(including  236  veterans)  and  362  evening  students  were  enrolled. 

The  wear  and  tear  caused  by  the  use  of  the  Institute  for  war 
training  had  been  a  cause  of  concern  to  the  provincial  government,  but  the 
federal  authority  had  accepted  its  responsibility  for  the  depreciation  of 
equipment,  and  had  agreed  to  pay  for  any  replacements  that  were  necessary. 
By  1947  much  of  the  equipment  had  been  replaced  and  in  his  Annual  Report 
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the  Principal  was  able  to  state  that  "the  modernization  has  had  a  very 
beneficial  effect. 

The  high  attendance  continued  in  the  post-war  years  as  industry 
demanded  more  and  more  technicians.  The  day  attendance  increased  after 
1948  with  the  introduction  at  the  Institute  of  Apprenticeship  Training 
Courses  under  federal-provincial  agreements.  The  regular  Summer  School 
courses  were  again  available  and  special  courses  for  industrial  arts 
teachers  were  given  on  behalf  of  the  University  of  Alberta. 

By  the  early  1950's  the  Institute  was  unable  to  meet  the  demand 
by  students  for  admission,  and  a  number  of  building  extensions  were 
made  which  allowed  for  the  necessary  expansion,  and  by  1954  the  Institute 
was  catering  to  3,942  students.  The  number  of  apprentices  had  increased 
considerably  and  there  were  some  1,463  taking  auto-body  repair,  carpentry, 
electricity,  motor  mechanics,  refrigeration,  and  sheet-metal  working. 

The  increased  size  of  the  Institute  necessitated  some  administrative 
changes,  and  with  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Fowler  in  1953  as  Principal,  the 
provincial  government,  as  well  as  appointing  a  new  Principal,  created 
new  administrative  positions  of  Vice-Principal,  Shop  Director,  and  Public 
Relations  Officer. 

Increasing  demand  for  places  at  the  Institute  continued  despite 
the  extensions  that  had  already  been  made,  and  this  led  the  provincial 
government,  in  1956,  to  authorize  further  considerable  extension.  These 
extensions,  comprising  a  new  block  complete  with  library,  were  completed 

^Department  of  Education,  42nd  Annual  Report,  Province  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  1947,  p.  72. 
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in  1958,  and  officially  opened  in  1959.  By  this  time  the  Institute  was 
catering  to  6,867  students,  and  was  still  unable  to  meet  all  the  demands 
for  places  and  new  courses. 

Table  III,  page  33,  shows  attendance  at  the  Institute  from  1921 
to  I960. 

The  demand  by  industry  for  technicians  with  more  advanced  train¬ 
ing  has  led  to  stricter  entrance  requirements  and  a  continual  upward 
revision  of  courses.  The  following  courses  at  the  Institute  require 
high  school  graduation,  and  are  post-high  school  in  content:  aeronautical 
engineering,  architectural  drafting  technology,  construction  technology, 
drafting  technology,  industrial  electrical  technology,  industrial  labora¬ 
tory  technology,  mechanical  technology. 

The  provincial  government  has  found  it  difficult  to  meet  the  public 
demand  for  places,  but  from  humble  beginnings  in  1916  the  Institute  has 
developed  into  a  spacious  campus  with  nine  buildings.  As  well  as  excel¬ 
lent  shop,  classroom,  and  laboratory  facilities,  it  has  an  auditorium, 
gymnasium,  cafeteria,  library,  art  gallery,  and  extensive  facilities  for 
students*  extra-curricular  activities. 

The  development  of  the  Institute  has  been  a  very  successful 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  government. 

Ca nadian  Vocational  Training 

In  1944,  Canadian  Vocational  Training  assumed  its  present  name. 

At  its  inception  in  1937,  it  was  known  as  Youth  Training,  and  later  as 
War  Emergency  Training.  The  Canadian  Vocational  Training  program  differs 
from  the  programs  of  the  Schools  of  Agriculture  and  Institute  of 
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TABLE  III 

PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  AND  ART 
ENROLMENTS  FROM  1921  TO  I960* 


t 


Year 

Day 

Evening 

Corres. 

Total 

1921-22 

245 

227 

294 

811 

1922-23 

306 

269 

392 

967 

1923-24 

399 

255 

285 

939 

1924-25 

393 

198 

238 

829 

1925-26 

418 

316 

154 

888 

1926-27 

538 

523 

212 

1,273 

1927-28 

699 

756 

290 

1,  745 

1928-29 

861 

916 

246 

2,023 

1929-30 

679 

505 

235 

1,419 

1930-31 

625 

435 

185 

1,245 

1931-32 

638 

208 

180 

1,026 

1932-33 

694 

56 

118 

868 

1933-34 

547 

29 

155 

731 

1934-35 

542 

28 

120 

690 

1935-36 

748 

38 

146 

932 

1936-37 

699 

36 

180 

915 

1937-38 

793 

24 

163 

980 

1938-39 

940 

246 

187 

1,3  73 

1939-40 

935 

588 

171 

1,694 

1940-41 

619 

516 

153 

1,288 

1941-42 

419 

845 

189 

1,453 

1942-43 

397 

5  79 

212 

1,188 

1943-44 

296 

330 

292 

918 

1944-45 

285 

287 

290 

862 

1945-46 

493 

359 

395 

1,247 

1946-47 

698 

392 

246 

1,336 

1947-48 

637 

486 

293 

1,416 

1948-49 

611 

641 

280 

1,532 

1949-50 

959 

704 

267 

1,930 

1950-51 

1,194 

826 

425 

2,445 

1951-52 

1,293 

943 

460 

2,696 

1952-53 

1,873 

1,071 

445 

3,389 

1953-54 

2,153 

1,244 

545 

3,942 

1954-55 

2,035 

1,302 

682 

4,019 

1955-56 

2,241 

1,  771 

838 

4,850 

1956-57 

2,565 

2,019 

1,044 

5,588 

195  7-58 

2,897 

1,956 

884 

5,  737 

1958-59 

3,316 

2,171 

1,380 

6,867 

1959-60 

3,625 

2,300 

1,285 

7,210 

*Not  including  Summer  Schools 


Table  compiled  from  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Education 
1921-1960. 
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Technology  in  that  its  training  goes  beyond  its  own  centres  and  it  has 
made  use,  at  different  times,  of  all  the  facilities  available  in  the 
province.  For  example:  The  Red  Deer  Army  Service  Corps  Training  Centre, 
Edmonton  Technical  High  School,  and  a  hangar  at  Calgary  Municipal  Airport. 

The  Canadian  Vocational  Training  is  a  cooperative  enterprise  of 
the  Federal  Department  of  Labour  and  the  Provincial  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  It  comprises  the  many  technical  and  vocational  training  activities 
that  have  developed  from  the  various  federal-provincial  agreements. 

The  work  of  the  branch  began  when  the  provincial  government, 
finally  aware  of  the  necessity  for  special  programs,  signed  the  Dominion- 
Provincial  Youth  Training  Agreement  of  1937.  This  agreement  was  a 
measure  intended  to  relieve  the  high  unemployment  by  providing  vocational 
training  for  the  many  unemployed.  In  October,  1937,  the  provincial  govern 
ment  opened  the  first  centres  offering  Youth  Training  at  Edmonton,  Calgary 
Lethbridge,  Drumheller,  and  Medicine  Hat.  The  Head  Office  was  established 
at  Calgary.  In  1938  and  1939,  the  provincial  government  offered  training 
under  the  Youth  Training  Plan  (see  Table  IV). 

The  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  in  1939  removed  the  immediate 
need  for  these  programs,  and  they  were  discontinued  in  November  1940.  The 
demands  of  the  war,  however,  led  to  the  setting  up  of  the  War  Emergency 
Training  Program,  and  the  provincial  organization  of  the  Youth  Training 
Plan  was  able  to  take  over  the  new  scheme.  The  program  was  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  training  of  war  workers  and  tradesmen,  and  although  the 
provincial  government  administered  the  scheme,  the  full  cost  was  met  by 
the  federal  government. 

The  War  Emergency  Training  Program  developed  rapidly  and  by  the 
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TABLE  IV 

TRAINING  ORGANIZED  UNDER  THE  YOUTH  TRAINING  PLAN  1938-1940 


Type  of  course 


Number  of  students 

1938  1939 


Free  training  courses  in  the  Schools  of 
Agriculture  for  boys  and  girls  from  the 
drought  area  . 

40 

Free  second-year  courses  at  the  Schools  of 
Agriculture  for  top  students  . 

12 

Training  of  boys  on  poultry,  general,  and 
fur  farms,  and  in  creameries  . 

.  .  120 

120 

Home  service  instruction  for  women  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology  . 

254 

Classes  in  Aviation  for  boys  who  had 
already  completed  two-year  courses  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology  .  .  . 

181 

Number 

of  courses 

6.  Short  courses  for  rural  men  and  women  held 
in  church  halls,  schools,  etc.  and  giving 
instruction  in  motor  mechanics,  farm  mach¬ 
inery,  etc . . .  32  36 


beginning  of  1941  over  1,500  men  were  receiving  training  in  preparation 
for  entry  into  the  R.C.A.F.,  for  service  in  war  industry,  or  for  special¬ 
ized  service  in  armored  units.  As  well  as  meeting  the  exigencies  of  war, 
a  number  of  forward-looking  schemes,  such  as  Community  Colleges  and  inter- 
provincial  training  of  vocational  teachers,  were  discussed  in  committee, 
and  a  start  made  to  implement  some  of  them.  The  Regional  Director  of  the 
War  Emergency  Plan  met  with  Directors  from  the  other  Western  provinces  and 
agreed  on  the  need  for  a  cooperative  effort  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
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training  of  vocational  teachers.  A  school  was  established  in  Calgary, 
and  thirty-eight  teachers  attended  in  1943,  and  thirty-seven  in  1944. 

A  number  of  other  committees — including  a  Post-War  Reconstruction 
Committee  with  a  sub-committee  on  education — were  also  active  during  this 
time  studying  the  post-war  needs  in  Alberta,  and  the  future  direction  of 
vocational  training.  The  possibility  of  Community  Schools,  operating  from 
9:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  and  serving  the  whole  community;  the  organization 
of  an  Alberta  Adult  Education  Association,  and  many  other  matters  were 
discussed. 

The  Youth  Training  Plan  had,  between  1937  and  1940,  provided 
training  for  14, 736  and  when  this  developed  into  the  War  Emergency 
Training  Program,  a  further  9,349  received  training  between  1940  and 
1944.  In  1944,  the  branch  dealing  with  these  programs  became  known  as 
Canadian  Vocational  Training.  With  the  Head  Office  at  Calgary,  and  dis¬ 
trict  offices  in  Calgary,  Edmonton,  and  Medicine  Hat,  and  representatives 
at  Lethbridge  and  Grande  Prairie,  the  programs  continued  to  expand.  All 
the  centres  used  under  the  War  Emergency  Training  Plan  were  in  use, 
including  facilities  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  and  the  old 
Edmonton  Technical  High  School.  Only  at  Grande  Prairie  was  the  demand 
less  than  anticipated,  and  the  vocational  training  centre  in  that  town 
was  closed  in  July  1946. 

The  Canadian  Vocational  Training  program  covered  three  specific 

areas: 


Professional  training.  Veterans  wishing  to  return  to  professional 


training  were  given  grade  placement  tests,  and  then  pre-matriculation 
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courses.  The  average  pre-matriculation  course  was  seven  months,  and  it 
was  apparently  very  successful.  Only  four  per  cent  of  the  veterans  who 
had  taken  this  pre-matriculation  course  failed  first  year  university, 
compared  with  eleven  per  cent  of  regular  entrants. 

Technical  and  trade  courses.  Free  six-  to  twelve-month  courses 
were  provided  at  the  various  centres.  In  addition,  there  was  considerable 
demand  under  the  Apprenticeship  training  scheme  which  commenced  in  1944. 

By  1946  some  4,063  apprentices  were  accepted  for  training.  By  1949,  the 
training  of  veterans  was  a  minor  responsibility,  and  the  Apprenticeship 
Training  was  the  major  activity  of  Canadian  Vocational  Training.  Inte¬ 
gration  between  the  Apprenticeship  Branch  and  Canadian  Vocational  Train¬ 
ing  was  developed  at  this  time. 

Specialized  training.  In  certain  trades,  it  was  necessary  for 
returning  veterans  to  receive  training  on  the  job.  A  training  scheme  with 
twenty-three  field-officers  was  introduced,  and  at  its  peak  provided  for 
835  veterans. 

In  the  decade  commencing  1950,  the  Canadian  Vocational  Training 
branch  increased  the  scope  of  its  activities  considerably.  The  branch 
had  training  centres  and  field-officers,  and  in  addition  made  extensive 
use  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  the  Schools  of  Agriculture, 
various  public  schools  and  private  trade  schools,  in  fulfilling  its 
commitments  to  apprentices  and  other  trainees.  Two  particularly  successful 
programs  were  the  nursing  aide  program,  organized  in  its  own  centre  at 
Calgary,  and  the  program  in  Rural  Electrification,  which  held  fifteen 
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courses  for  some  334  students  in  the  Schools  of  Agriculture. 

Over  two  thousand  people  a  year  were  receiving  training  through 
the  branch.  The  number  of  apprentices  receiving  training,  and  the  number 
of  servicemen  undertaking  defence  training,  increased  considerably.  In 
addition,  new  on-the-job  training  for  handicapped  persons  became  extensive. 

In  1954,  Mr.  J.  Ross,  who  had  been  the  Regional  Director  of 
Canadian  Vocational  Training  since  its  inception,  retired.  His  retirement 
presented  a  suitable  opportunity  for  administrative  reorganization  which 
had  become  necessary  to  cope  with  the  rapid  growth.  The  major  work  of 
the  branch  was  the  Apprenticeship  Training  Scheme,  which  in  1955  had  been 
renewed  for  a  further  ten  year  period,  and  the  training  of  the  handicapped. 
The  training  of  nursing  aides  was,  in  1958,  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Health.  The  Citizenship  Instruction  Agreement  came  into  operation,  and 
discussions  for  the  extension  and  renewal  of  the  Vocational  Schools  Agree¬ 
ment.  which  was  to  expire  in  1957,  took  place.  The  Director  of  the  branch 
became  known  as  Director  of  Vocational  Education  in  1959. 

Vocational  Training  in  the  Public  School s 

Night  school  classes.  The  earliest  technical  and  vocational 
training  in  the  province  was  started  in  a  Public  School  system  when 
Calgary,  in  1911,  commenced  night  classes.  In  1913,  Medicine  Hat, 
Lethbridge,  and  Edmonton  also  began  night  class  instruction.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  1914,  a  special  government  grant  was  authorized  to  assist  local  school 
districts  in  maintaining  night  classes.  In  1914,  night  classes  were  being 
organized  in  nineteen  centres,  and  were  providing  instruction  for  2,820 


students. 
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The  early  night  schools  were  almost  entirely  in  coal-mining  and 
business  practice,  but  the  support  they  received  seemed  to  assure  the 
success  of  the  night  class  program.  The  expected  growth,  however,  did 
not  take  place,  and  in  1921,  only  2,069  were  attending  night  classes  in 
twenty-one  centres.  The  programs  showed  no  increase  in  the  twenties, 
despite  efforts  of  the  provincial  government  to  develop  courses  such  as 
farm  mechanics,  by  preparing  course  outlines  at  the  Institute.  In  1929, 
only  2,004  were  attending. 

In  the  1930’s,  evening  classes  saw  only  fair  success.  Coal-mining 
and  steam  classes  were  affected  by  the  changing  technologies,  and  the 
restricted  immigration  policy  of  this  period  also  meant  fewer  classes  in 
English  were  necessary  for  new  Canadians.  These  factors,  together  with 
the  poor  employment  situation,  led  to  considerable  curtailment  of  classes. 

In  1934,  the  total  attendance  was  only  1,109,  and  in  1939,  the  number 
enrolled  had  only  slightly  increased  to  1,595. 

Night  classes  were  greatly  curtailed  during  the  war,  but  in  1946  were 
again  being  held  in  sixteen  centres.  In  the  1950rs,  there  was  some  increase 
in  attendance,  and  in  1955  instruction  was  being  given  to  3,431  students, 
and  by  I960  to  4,142. 

The  night  school  program  has  not  lived  up  to  its  early  promise. 

Only  the  Calgary  Institute  and  the  Victoria  Composite  High  School  in 
Edmonton  have  a  range  of  trade-improvement  courses  such  as  automotive 
mechanics,  electrical  theory,  and  drafting.  At  other  centres  the  courses 
are  mainly  in  homemaking  and  industrial  arts.  Attempts  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  night  class  program  of  technical  and  vocational  training 


have  met  with  little  success. 
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Secondary  school  classes.  Dr.  T.  C.  Byrne,  writing  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Composite  High  Schools  in  Alberta,  states: 

For  the  first  ten  years  of  provincial  history  the  Alberta 
Department  of  Education  was  concerned  with  improving  the  educa¬ 
tional  inheritance  to  assure  a  carefully  selected  group  of 
matriculants  for  the  new  university  established  in  1908. 

The  origins  of  the  composite  school  reside  in  the  technical 
and  vocational  education  movement,  gathering  momentum  in  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Although  the  first  provincial  curriculum  committee  (1910-1912) 
ignored  the  problem  of  technical  education,  certain  city  districts 
had  already  moved  into  the  field  at  elementary  and  secondary 
level s. 

By  1914,  the  new  Edmonton  Technical  School  was  offering  a  number 
of  courses,  particularly  for  part-time  students.  The  new  school  which 
had  opened  in  1913  was,  however,  mainly  concerned  with  pre-vocational 
courses.  Schools  in  Calgary,  Lethbridge,  and  Edmonton  were  also  offering 
locally  developed  commercial  courses.  The  provincial  government,  in  1914, 
appointed  a  Director  of  Technical  Education  for  the  province,  authorized 
a  grant  to  aid  local  authorities  in  this  field,  and  planned  a  two-year 
commercial  course  to  be  offered  in  connection  with  regular  high  schools. 

The  number  of  courses  in  vocational  education  at  the  technical 
school  in  Edmonton  increased  between  1914-1920,  as  did  the  number  of  com¬ 
mercial  classes.  The  School  Grants  Act,  passed  in  1919,  provided  grants 
for  vocational  teachers  of  approved  qualifications,  and  grants  to  districts 
for  approved  equipment.  But  in  the  main,  because  of  war  and  economic 
conditions,  this  was  a  period  of  retrenchment  and  little  progress  was  made. 


34T.  C.  Byrne,  "Alberta,"  Composite  High  Schools  In  Canada, 
University  of  Alberta  Monographs  in  Education,  No.  1  (Edmonton:  The 
Committee  on  Educational  Research,  University  of  Alberta,  1959),  p.  68. 
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Most  of  the  training  offered  in  the  public  schools  up  to  this  time 
had  been  exploratory  and  pre-vocational ,  and  manual  training  and  house¬ 
hold  economics  were  very  general.  From  about  this  time,  however,  there 
was  a  different  emphasis  placed  on  this  training,  and  a  broadening  of 
courses  to  include  metals  and  electricity.  Many  of  the  courses  offered 
at  the  Edmonton  Technical  College  were  definitely  vocational,  and  there 
was  also  considerable  development  of  commercial  training  with  public 
Commercial  Schools,  in  Calgary,  Edmonton,  and  Lethbridge  providing 
courses  for  461  students  by  1920.  Doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  divorcing  commercial  education  from  the  high  school  system,  and  there 
was  concern  about  the  small  number  of  boys  attending  high  school  which 
"may  be  a  symptom  of  the  pressing  need  of  a  change  in  our  curriculum. 

In  1922,  the  Committee  on  High  School  Education  recommended  a  new 
program  with  six  distinct  curricula.  These  were  to  be  known  as  the  normal 
entrance,  matriculation,  agricultural,  commercial,  technical,  and  general 
programs.  An  implication  of  this  planning  was  the  idea  of  a  special 
purpose  high  school  to  implement  the  new  curricula.  By  1929,  Edmonton 
was  providing  technical  classes  for  439  students,  and  commercial  courses 
for  539  students.  Calgary  introduced  two-year  technical  courses  in  one 
of  its  new  high  schools  and  enrolled  150  students.  Its  Commercial  High 
School  enrolled  371.  In  addition,  Lethbridge  had  commercial  classes  for 
109  students. 

The  rest  of  the  province  had  little  to  offer  and  the  pressing 

35 

Department  of  Education,  Fifteenth  Annual  Report,  Province  of 
Alberta,  Edmonton,  1920,  p.  25. 
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problem  at  this  time  was  the  provision  of  any  kind  of  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  in  rural  areas.  Because  of  the  need  to  improve  standards  and,  in 
part,  because  of  the  awareness  of  the  need  to  provide  technical  and  com¬ 
mercial  courses,  the  Consolidated  School  was  increasingly  finding  favor  with 
school  boards. 

The  solutions  proposed  by  the  1922  Committee  were  not  accepted  by 
local  authorities,  who  stressed  the  university  program  because  they  were 
unable  to  offer  technical  and  vocational  training,  and  partly  because: 

Experience  with  the  technical  curriculum  in  the  cities 
indicated  that  students  thus  trained  had  not  been  able  to  step 
into  positions  more  readily  than  their  more  academically  educa¬ 
ted  colleagues  and  that  many,  ill-adjusted  to  bookish  subjects, 
were  equally  misfitted  in  the  vocational  areas. ^ 

The  six-track  curriculum  was  not  a  success  and  it  had  perhaps  been 
a  little  unrealistic  to  propose  it  outside  of  the  cities,  as  Alberta  was 
still  mainly  a  rural  province  and  few  districts  operated  enough  classrooms 
to  offer  such  a  diversified  program.  In  the  centres  providing  technical 
training  there  was  some  growth  between  1930  to  1934,  as  is  shown  in 
Table  V,  page  43. 

Between  1930-1934  there  was  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  technical 
and  commercial  curricula  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  technical  program 
was  revised  in  1930,  and  again  in  1932;  the  commercial  program  in  1931, 
when  it  was  also  increased  by  another  year.  The  revision  was  an  attempt 
to  upgrade  the  standing  of  these  programs,  and  included  far  more  stringent 
inspection  and  testing  of  both  the  practical  and  theory  sections.  This 
revision  was  in  part  due  to  the  preference  shown  by  employers  to  students 
taking  the  academic  program,  particularly  in  the  commercial  field,  and 
the  1931  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  states: 


^^Byrne,  ojo.  c it . ,  p.  69. 
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The  sentiment  of  the  employer  has  become  decidedly  favorable 
toward  the  older  person  to  the  great  discouragement  of  the  younger 
people  with  ordinary  commercial  school  diplomas. 

The  need  for  more  diversified  programs  was  now  widely  recognized, 
and  throughout  the  thirties  considerable  revision  of  the  program  of 
studies  for  secondary  schools  was  undertaken.  In  1936,  the  English  and 
Social  Studies  programs  in  the  technical  and  commercial  schools  were  made 
identical  to  those  in  the  academic  schools.  The  commercial  program  was 
adapted  to  the  entrance  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree 
at  the  University  of  Alberta,  and  in  1937,  shop  courses  where  applicable, 
were  integrated  with  regular  school  programs. 

The  Curriculum  Revision  Committee  (1935-1939)  reorganized  the 
provincial  school  system  into  the  6-3-3  pattern  and  replaced  the  six 
curricula  for  an  undivided  program  comprising  a  few  compulsory  subjects  and 
many  electives.  Table  VI,  page  45,  shows  the  program  that  was  finally 
approved  and  introduced  in  1941. 

The  new  course  planning  led  inevitably  to  a  move  toward  the  amal¬ 
gamation  of  technical,  commercial,  and  academic  high  schools  into  a  unity, 
and  a  lead  was  given  by  Calgary  in  1935  when  the  Calgary  School  Board 
organized  the  Western  Canada  Composite  High  School.  Calgary's  move  was 
later  to  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  nature  of  planning  throughout 


the  province  however: 

This  period  of  provincial  planning — 1935-1939 — preceded  the  era 
of  composite  school  expansion  at  the  local  level  by  at  least  ten 
years.  The  decade  following  1946  marked  the  full  flowering  of  the 
composite  movement  in  Alberta's  five  major  cities. 36 


^Department  of  Education,  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report,  Province  of 
Alberta,  Edmonton,  1931,  p.  94. 

38 

Byrne,  ojo.  cit. ,  p.  70. 
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TABLE  VI 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  OFFERED  IN  ALBERTA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  1941 


GROUP  A  -  ACADEMIC  COMPULSORY  GROUP  D  -  GENERAL 


Algebra  1 
Algebra  2 
Geometry  1 
Trigonometry 
Chemistry  1 
Chemistry  2 
Physics  1 
Physics  2 
Latin  1 
Latin  2 
Latin  3 
French  1 
French  2 
French  3 
German  1 
German  2 
German  3 
Biology  2 


GROUP  B  -  COMMERCIAL 


Bookkeeping  1 
Bookkeeping  2 
Bookkeeping  3 
Secretarial  Training 
Stenography  1 
Stenography  2 
Typewriting  1 
Typewriting  2 
Office  Practice  1 
Office  Practice  2 
Business  Machines 


English  1 
English  2 
English  3 
Social  Studies  1 
Social  Studies  2 
Social  Studies  3 
Health  &  Physical 
Education 


GROUP  C  -  TECHNICAL 

Woodwork  1 
Woodwork  2 
Woodwork  3 
Metalwork  1 
Metalwork  2 
Metalwork  3 
Electricity  1 
Electricity  2 
Electricity  3 
Automotives  1 
Automotives  2 
Automotives  3 
Printing  1 
Printing  2 
Arts  &  Crafts  1 
Arts  &  Crafts  2 
Arts  &  Crafts  3 
Fabrics  &  Dress  1 
Fabrics  &  Dress  2 
Fabrics  &  Dress  3 
Home-making  1 
Home-making  2 
Home-making  3 
Gen.  Math.  3 


Dramatics  1 
Dramatics  2 
Music  1 
Music  2 
Art  1 
Ar  t  2 

Mechanical  Drawing 
Gen.  Math.  1 
Gen.  Math.  2 
Gen.  Science  1 
Gen.  Science  2 
Biology  1 
Geology  1 
Bookkeeping  1A 
Stenography  1A 
Typewriting  1A 
Gen.  Shop  1 
Gen.  Shop  2 
Home  Economics  1 
Home  Economics  2 
Needlework 

Vocational  &  Guidance 
Law 

Sociology 

Psychology 

Physical  Education  2 
Survey  of  English 
Literature 
Economics 
Creative  Writing 
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The  war  years  curtailed  new  developments  in  secondary  education, 
and  the  main  task  was  that  of  keeping  schools  open  as  more  and  more 
teachers  joined  the  Services.  The  year  following  the  war — 1946 — was  also 
a  critical  year  with  severe  teacher-shortages.  The  shortages  in  the  years 
that  followed  emphasized  the  need  for  centralization.  The  County  Act  and 
School  Borrowing  Act,  both  passed  in  1950,  were  two  important  measures  that 
also  led  to  more  and  more  centralization. 

Throughout  the  1950's,  the  centralization  movement  developed, 
although  the  main  impetus  was  in  the  early  fifties,  and  by  1953,  the 
Department  of  Education  was  able  to  state  that:  "Centralization  of  High 
School  services  appears  to  have  reached  a  period  of  comparative  stability. 

The  new  centralized  high  schools  were  planned  to  give  a  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  with  sufficient  work  in  the  technical  and  commercial  subjects  to  meet 
local  demands.  They  were:  "generally  well  planned  with  ancillary  rooms  for 
typing,  science  and  administration.  Shops,  Home-Economics  sections,  commer¬ 
cial  rooms  and  gymnasium-auditoriums  are  often  added  in  the  larger  schools."4® 

The  counterpart  of  centralization  in  the  urban  areas  was  the  Compo¬ 
site  High  School.  As  previously  mentioned,  a  Composite  High  School  was 
first  established  in  Calgary  in  1935.  The  post-war  period  saw  the  rapid 
development  of  these  schools  in  the  five  urban  centres  of  Calgary,  Edmonton, 
Lethbridge,  Red  Deer,  and  Medicine  Hat.  The  Red  Deer  Composite  High  School 
was  the  first  in  the  province  designed  to  serve  primarily  rural  pupils. 

^Department  of  Education,  Forty-fifth  Annual  Report.  Province  of 
Alberta,  Edmonton,  1950,  p.  25. 

40Department  of  Education,  Forty-seventh  Annual  Report,  Province  of 
Alberta,  Edmonton,  1952,  p.  48. 
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This  opened  in  1947.  In  1949,  Edmonton  completed  the  Victoria  Composite 
High  School  and  completed  two  others  in  the  early  fifties.  In  1951,  with 
the  completion  of  a  technical  wing  on  the  Crescent  Heights  High  School, 
Calgary  provided  itself  with  a  second  composite  school.  By  I960,  the  urban 
centres  had  ten  composite  schools. 

The  centralized  and  composite  schools  that  developed  in  the  fifties 
were  all  able  to  offer  more  diversified  programs.  More  practical  training 
was  offered  than  ever  before,  although  concern  as  to  the  vocational  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  programs  led  to  considerable  research.  A  Composite  High 
School  Study  Group  was  formed  in  1958  to  study  the  effectiveness  of  the 
technical  electives,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education 
in  Alberta  was  making  a  thorough  study  of  the  total  educational  picture. 

The  study  group  found  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  students  were 
taking  the  courses  for  vocational  purposes,  and  the  Royal  Commission, 
reporting  in  November  1959,  recommended  "that  the  scope  of  educational 
offerings  at  public  expense  in  the  public  school  system  be  broadened  to 
include  appropriate  courses  in  many  vocational  areas. "4i 

During  the  1950’s,  attempts  were  also  made  to  develop  practical 
agricultural  courses,  but  they  met  with  little  success  and  there  was  not 
enough  interest  to  warrant  the  expense.  In  1953,  only  ten  classes  were 
operating  with  a  total  enrolment  of  160.  Writing  in  a  University  of 
Alberta  monograph  in  1959,  Dr.  Byrne  commented:  "In  no  school  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  have  we  succeeded  in  establishing  effective  agricultural  courses — and 
this  in  a  predominantly  agricultural  province. 

“^Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Alberta,  1959,  ojd. 
cit.,  p.  107. 

4^Bvrne,  op.  cit.,  p.  75. 
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IV.  PROVINCIAL  POLICY 

School s  of  Agricul ture 

The  policy  for  the  Schools  of  Agriculture  has  been  largely  developed 
by  the  Board  of  Agricultural  Education,  which  is  appointed  by  the  provin¬ 
cial  government.  The  Board  has  made  several  revisions  of  course  programs; 
adjusted  teachers’  salaries  to  the  public  school  scale,  and  set  entrance 
requirements.  It  has  met  public  demands  for  new  schools  before  the  need 
was  sufficiently  demonstrated,  and  a  number  of  schools  have  been  started 
only  to  close  after  a  few  years  for  lack  of  support.  Certain  of  the  other 
schools  have  also  been  closed  temporarily  due  to  the  depression,  crop- 
failures,  and  poor  support.  The  Board  has  made  some  attempt  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Education,  but  to  date  little  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  integrating  the  Schools  of  Agriculture  with  the  public 
school  system  or  the  apprenticeship  schemes. 

Institute  of  Technology 

The  Provincial  Director  of  Technical  Training  was,  in  the  early 
years,  also  Principal  of  the  Institute,  but  with  the  growth  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  the  province  appointed  a  separate  principal  in  1941.  Responsible 
directly  to  the  Department  of  Education  through  the  Director  of  Technical 
Training,  the  principal  has  implemented  provincial  policy. 

Provincial  policy,  with  generous  federal  aid,  has  been  one  of 
expansion,  development  of  a  well  equipped  plant,  and  a  continuous  upward 
revision  of  courses  and  entrance  requirements  that  is  in  line  with  the 
rapidly  advancing  technologies.  Despite  major  extensions  in  1922,  1928, 
1950,  1952,  1958,  and  1961,  the  provincial  government  has  been  unable  to 
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meet  the  demands  for  places,  and  so  to  relieve  pressure  on  the  Institute 
and  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  Northern  Alberta,  the  government  approved, 
in  1959,  a  new  institute  in  Edmonton,  as  a  counterpart  to  the  Calgary 
Institute.  The  new  Institute  is  already  operating  in  certain  departments — 
mainly  the  apprenticeship  training — and  will  be  fully  operational  by 
September  1963. 

Canadian  Vocational  Training 

A  provincial  policy  in  this  field  was  slow  to  develop,  and  only  when 
the  high  unemployment  and  severe  depression  had  reached  grave  proportion, 
was  any  action  forthcoming.  Together  with  the  federal  government,  the 
province  realized  the  inadequacy  of  local  measures  to  meet  the  emergency  of 
the  world-wide  depression.  Considerable  planning  was  put  into  effect  by 
the  provincial  government  between  1937  and  1940,  and  with  the  advent  of 
the  war  these  efforts  were  easily  transferred  to  the  War  Emergency  Training 
Program. 

Since  the  war  and  through  the  1950*s,  provincial  policy,  with  liberal 
federal  aid,  has  been  one  of  expanding  vocational  training  at  the  provincial 
level,  particularly  in  apprenticeship  training  schemes  and  the  training 
of  the  handicapped. 

The  Public  Schools 

The  policies  for  this  aspect  of  the  educational  system  have  been 
influenced  considerably  by  local  policy  decisions.  On  occasion  local 
decisions  have  been  ahead  of  provincial  thinking  and  on  other  occasions 
provincial  policy  has  not  influenced  local  authorities  to  the  extent  the 
government  intended.  A  number  of  local  districts  organized  night  classes 
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between  1911  and  1914,  before  any  provincial  policy  was  decided,  but 
from  November  1914,  the  provincial  government  has  given  grants  to  local 
authorities  to  encourage  the  development  of  more  night  school  classes. 

Through  curriculum  committees,  government  superintendents,  provin¬ 
cial  examinations,  and  financial  aid,  provincial  policy  has  attempted, 
since  the  1920 fs,  to  develop  more  diversified  courses  and  minimum  stan¬ 
dards  throughout  the  province.  In  the  early  years  as  a  province  the 
Department  of  Education  was  mainly  concerned  with  improving  standards  to 
provide  matriculants  for  the  university  which  was  established  in  1908,  but 
in  1922,  the  Committee  on  High  School  Education  recommended  a  new  program 
with  six  distinct  curricula  that  implied  the  development  of  special 
purpose  high  schools.  This  was  unrealistic  in  a  province  that  was  still 
largely  rural  and  the  idea  was  only  taken  up  in  one  or  two  city  systems, 
and  even  here  doubts  were  expressed  at  the  idea  of  divorcing  technical  and 
commercial  education  from  the  high  school  system. 

Throughout  the  thirties  provincial  curriculum  committees,  realizing 
the  need  for  a  new  curriculum,  re-organized  programs  and  developed  a  few 
compulsory  subjects  with  many  electives.  This  new  program  required  the 
amalgamation  of  technical,  commercial,  and  academic  high  schools,  and  the 
development  of  large  schools  capable  of  offering  such  a  diversified 
program. 

The  war  held  up  new  developments,  although  Calgary,  as  early  as  1935, 
had  taken  the  lead  by  developing  the  first  Composite  High  School  in  the 
province.  In  the  post-war  decade,  encouraged  by  provincial  policy  in  the 
way  of  grants,  advice  from  officials,  and  new  diversified  programs,  local 
authorities  went  ahead  with  the  development  of  centralized  and  composite 
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high  schools. 

The  province  has  also  made  a  number  of  attempts  to  develop  effec¬ 
tive  practical  agricultural  courses  in  the  secondary  schools,  but  as  yet 
without  any  noticeable  success. 


V.  SUMMARY 

Technical  and  vocational  training  commenced  before  any  definite 
policy  had  been  formulated  by  the  provincial  government,  with  night  school 
classes  organized  by  the  Calgary  School  Board  in  1911.  The  first  provin¬ 
cial  participation  was  the  establishment  of  the  Schools  of  Agriculture  in 
1913.  By  1914,  the  agricultural  schools,  night  school  classes  in  nineteen 
centres,  and  a  two-year  commercial  course — offered  in  connection  with  the 
regular  High  Schools  in  Lethbridge,  Medicine  Hat,  Calgary,  and  Edmonton — 
comprised  the  total  technical  and  vocational  training  in  the  province. 

There  was,  as  yet,  no  provision  for  advanced  technical  training. 

The  development  of  technical  and  vocational  training  since  1914 
has  been  in  four  main  types  of  institutions 

School s  of  Agriculture 

The  schools  have  attempted  to  serve  the  agricultural  needs  of  the 
province  for  fifty  years.  Their  development  has  been  uneven  and  at  times 
perilous.  Although  they  have  provided  a  useful  service  they  have  not  lived 
up  to  the  expectations  of  their  founders. 

Institute  of  Technology 

From  a  staff  of  seven  and  thirteen  full-time  students  in  1916,  the 
Institute  had  grown,  by  I960,  into  a  spacious  campus  containing  nine 
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separate  buildings  with  modern  equipment,  and  with  a  staff  of  some  two 
hundred  was  catering  to  over  seven  thousand  students  during  the  year. 

There  has  been  a  constant  upgrading  of  courses  and  entrance  requirements, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  institute’s  work  is  now  at  the  post-high  school 
level.  Over  two  thousand  apprentices  a  year  also  receive  training  under 
federal-provincial  agreements. 

The  constant  demand  for  places  has  caused  the  provincial  government 
to  make  considerable  extensions  and  finally  to  build  another  Institute  in 
Edmonton  to  relieve  the  pressure. 

Canadian  Vocational  Training 

This  cooperative  enterprise  comprises  the  many  technical  and  voca¬ 
tional  activities  that  have  developed  from  the  various  federal-provincial 
agreements.  The  training  began  as  a  measure  to  relieve  the  high  unemploy¬ 
ment  during  the  1930’s,  developed  into  the  War  Emergency  Training  Program 
in  the  early  1940’s,  and  in  the  late  1940’s  and  through  the  1950’s 
has  expanded  considerably,  particularly  in  apprenticeship  training  schemes 
which  began  in  1948,  and  the  training  of  the  handicapped  which  has  developed 
since  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  activities  go  beyond  work  carried  out  in  its  own  centres  and 
the  Schools  of  Agriculture,  Institute  of  Technology,  and  many  other  public 
and  private  facilities  including  private  trade  schools  are  used.  In 
addition,  on-the-job  training  is  provided  with  a  team  of  field-officers 
to  supervise  the  work. 

The  Publ ic  School s 


Night  school  classes. 


The  first  night  school  classes  were  organized 
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by  Calgary  School  Board  in  1911,  and  by  other  school  boards  from  1913. 

The  provincial  government  encouraged  this  development  from  November  1914, 
by  making  grants  to  assist  local  school  districts  that  were  conducting 
night  school  classes.  Early  development  was  rapid  but  this  was  not  main¬ 
tained  and  the  night  school  classes  have  not  lived  up  to  this  early 
promise.  At  present  only  Calgary  and  Edmonton  offer  a  range  of  trade 
improvement  classes. 

Secondary  school  classes.  The  early  training  offered  in  the  public 
schools  was  exploratory  and  pre-vocational ,  but  from  1913,  a  certain  amount 
of  technical  and  commercial  training  was  offered.  In  the  1920's,  a 
number  of  special  purpose  high  schools  were  developed  in  urban  centres 
and  new  programs  with  distinct  curricula  for  technical  and  commercial 
training  were  recommended  by  the  provincial  committee  on  High  School  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  new  programs  were  not  taken  up  outside  the  cities  and  in  the 
cities  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  special  purpose  schools. 

In  the  1930's,  the  provincial  government  undertook  considerable 
revision  of  the  program  of  studies  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  developed 
programs  consisting  of  a  few  compulsory  subjects  and  many  electives.  This 
led  inevitably  to  a  move  toward  the  amalgamation  of  technical,  commercial, 
and  academic  high  schools.  The  war  years  curtailed  new  developments,  but 
from  1946  a  centralization  movement  throughout  the  rural  parts  of  the 
province  and  a  composite  school  movement  in  the  urban  centres,  led  to 
unified  schools  offering  diversified  programs.  Technical  and  commercial 
courses — particularly  in  the  Composite  High  Schools — expanded  considerably, 
and  only  in  practical  agriculture  courses  was  there  little  development. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


PRESENT  TECHNICAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

I.  INTRODUCTION 


At  the  beginning  of  the  previous  chapter  a  list  was  made  of  the 
technical  and  vocational  training  available  in  1914.  It  is  interesting 
to  see,  in  comparison,  what  is  now  available.  The  comparison  is  invidious, 
however,  unless  cognizance  is  first  taken  of  population  growth,  the  change 
in  economic  conditions,  and  developments  in  other  areas  such  as  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

In  1911,  Alberta  was  mainly  an  agricultural  and  ranching  province, 
with  a  population  of  374,925  that  was  predominantly  rural.  However, 
exploitation  of  coal,  oil,  and  gas,  and  a  beginning  in  manufacture,  have 
resulted  in  sections  of  the  province  becoming  highly  industrialized. 
Although  in  the  last  two  decades  there  has  been  little  rural  growth, 
there  has  been  considerable  growth  in  the  urban  population.  By  1961, 
the  population  was  1,333,944.  The  scientific  and  technological  revolution 
that  has  been  taking  place  since  the  Second  World  War  has  made  even  the 
highly  industrialized  nations  take  stock  of  their  skilled  manpower  require¬ 
ments,  and  give  urgent  attention  to  future  needs.  These  nations  have 
recognised  that  extensive  training  and  retraining  will  be  necessary  and  are 
planning  accordingly.43  The  Province  of  Alberta  can  do  no  less. 


430ffice  of  Education,  United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Vocational  Education  in  the  Next  Decade  (Washingtons  Government 
Printing  Of f ice,  1957) ;  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  "Technical  Educa¬ 
tion,"  White  Paper  (London:  M.M.S.O.,  1955),  (giving  details  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  fs  plan  for  a  five-year  program  of  development). 
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II.  PRESENT  PROGRAMS 


School  $  of  Agriculture 

The  Schools  of  Agriculture  have  revised  their  curricula  on  a  number 
of  occasions,  but  due  to  lack  of  facilities  and  low  entrance  requirements, 
have  not  kept  pace  with  modern  technological  and  scientific  developments. 

In  1960,  the  curriculum  was  again  changed,  and  after  the  first  year 
course  in  general  agriculture,  the  second  year  course  now  consists  of  core 
subjects  and  choice  from  the  following  electives:  Agriculture — Advanced 
Animal  Husbandry;  Advanced  Automotives;  Advanced  Welding;  Advanced  Farm 
Building,  or  Miscellaneous  electives.  Home  Economics — Advanced  Clothing; 
Advanced  Foods. 

There  is  still  no  instruction  in  diesel  mechanics  or  commercial 
subjects  included  in  the  program.  The  basic  entrance  requirements  remain 
at  completion  of  Grade  IX,  with  special  consideration  below  this  for  older 
applicants.  Credit  is  given  for  mathematics,  English,  and  science  for  stu¬ 
dents  with  a  *B*  standing  or  better  at  the  Grade  X  level.  The  schools  all 
continue  to  organize  short  courses,  agricultural  shows  and  demonstrations, 
to  give  practical  advice  when  consulted,  and  to  act  as  hosts  for  a  number 
of  small  conventions. 

The  Fairview  school  which  reopened  in  September  I960,  as  the  Fair- 
view  Community  College,  offers  in  addition  to  the  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics  courses,  a  regular  high  school  academic  program  in  liaison  with 
the  local  school  system.  In  1960-1961,  Fairview  had  a  staff  of  seventeen, 
with  eighty-seven  students  enrolled.  The  school  is  now  organized  on  a 
trimester  basis  in  all  departments. 
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The  Schools  of  Agriculture  continue  to  meet,  in  part,  the  needs  of 
agriculture  in  Alberta,  but  more  advanced  technical  and  commercial  post- 
high  school  courses,  and  a  steady  up-grading  of  present  courses,  are 
necessary  if  the  schools  hope  to  keep  pace  with  modern  developments. 

Institute  of  Technology 

The  Institute  publishes  a  detailed  Annual  Announcement  that  includes 
calendar,  conditions  of  admission,  information  for  applicants,  and  a  brief 
description  of  each  course  offered.  The  1962-1963  teaching  staff  numbers 
160,  and  there  are  in  addition  fifty  general  and  office  staff.  A  wide 
variety  of  programs  are  offered  in  day,  evening,  or  correspondence  courses. 
The  day  courses  range  from  ten  weeks  to  three  years  duration,  the  majority 
being  two-year  courses.  Fees  depend  on  the  length  and  nature  of  the  course 
being  taken,  the  maximum  yearly  fee  being  approximately  seventy-five 
dollars.  Technical,  cultural,  and  trade  courses  are  offered.  The 
courses  are  briefer  and  more  completely  technical  in  content  than  those 
required  for  professional  training.  The  conditions  of  admission  depend  on 
the  type  of  course  taken,  but  in  general  technical  courses  require  between 
sixty-seven  and  one  hundred  Alberta  high  school  credits;  cultural  courses 
require  a  minimum  of  Alberta  grade  eleven  standing;  and  trade  courses 
require  a  minimum  of  thirty-five  Alberta  high  school  credits.  Students 
from  other  provinces  with  equivalent  standing  are  also  accepted.  In  each 
course  there  are  certain  subject  pre-requisites. 

Curriculum  committees  keep  all  courses  revised  and  up  to  date,  and 
recently  advisory  committees  have  been  organized  to  maintain  liaison 
between  industry  and  the  Institute,  and  to  advise  with  respect  to  curriculum 
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and  course  content.  In  1962-1963  there  are  twelve  advisory  committees, 
each  having  between  nine  and  twenty-one  members.  The  members  are  mainly 
from  Alberta  and  represent  management  and  labour.  One  committee  is  more 
widely  representative  than  the  others — the  Aeronautics  Department  com¬ 
mittee — with  members  from  six  different  provinces. 

The  total  enrolment  now  exceeds  seven  thousand,  with  3,625 
attending  full-time  day  courses;  2,257  being  in  apprenticeship  training 
and  the  remaining  1,368  in  technical,  cultural  or  short-term  trade  courses. 
Some  2,300  attend  the  evening  classes  and  1,258  are  registered  for  the  two 
correspondence  courses  in  practical  mathematics  and  steam  engineering. 

The  detailed  distribution  can  be  seen  from  Table  VII,  page  58. 

One  of  the  main  problems  in  the  present  program  is  articulation  with 
programs  at  the  secondary  level.  The  present  arrangement  is  that: 

Students  who  have  successfully  completed  a  unit  shop  subject 
(Automotive,  Electrical,  Metal,  Woodwork)  in  Grades  X,  XI  and 
XII  of  the  Alberta  High  School  course  with  a  minimum  of  Grade 
MA"  standing  may  receive  credit  for  the  first  year  of  the  compar¬ 
able  two-year  course  at  the  Institute  and  may  register  in  the 
second  year  of  the  course. 44 

This  arrangement  has  not  been  very  successful  and  Institute  officials 
have  expressed  concern  because  the  students  given  second  year  standing  have 
had  150  hours  of  mathematics  less  than  have  the  regular  students,  and  have 
in  general  found  adjustment  very  difficult. 

The  technical  training  of  apprentices  initially  posed  problems  with 
regard  to  staff  and  equipment,  but  the  gradual  transfer  from  Canadian  Voca¬ 
tional  Training  centres  enabled  the  Institute  to  develop  the  necessary 

44Southern  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology,  Forty- Third  Annual  Report 
(Calgary:  Southern  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology,  1962),  p.  19. 
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TABLE  VII 

ENROLMENT  IN  DAY,  EVENING,  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 
AT  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  1959-1960 


Course 

Insti 

tute 

Dav 

Appren¬ 

tice 

Even¬ 

ing 

Corres¬ 

pond¬ 

ence 

Total 

Aeronautical  Eng. 

53 

_ 

53 

Agric.  Mechanics 

61 

- 

- 

- 

61 

Aircraft  Main.  Tech. 

36 

- 

- 

- 

36 

Arch.  Draft.  Tech. 

36 

- 

- 

- 

36 

Art 

169 

- 

256 

- 

425 

Art,  Sat.  morning 

— 

- 

268 

- 

268 

Auto  Serv.  Tech. 

59 

- 

■- 

- 

59 

Auto  Body  Repair 

- 

229 

- 

- 

229 

Blueprint  Reading 

- 

- 

50 

- 

50 

Car  Owners*  Course 

- 

- 

48 

- 

48 

Carpentry 

- 

238 

41 

- 

279 

Ceramics 

- 

- 

40 

- 

40 

Comm.  Radio  Operating 

41 

- 

- 

- 

41 

Construction  Tech. 

55 

- 

- 

- 

55 

Cooks 

- 

24 

32 

- 

56 

Crafts,  Hand 

- 

- 

17 

- 

17 

Diesel  Mechanics 

51 

- 

19 

- 

70 

Drafting,  Architectural 

- 

- 

24 

- 

24 

Drafting,  General 

- 

- 

37 

- 

37 

Drafting,  Mechanical 

- 

- 

27 

- 

27 

Drafting,  Struct.  Steel 

- 

- 

15 

- 

15 

Drafting,  Survey 

-- 

- 

81 

- 

81 

Drafting,  Technology 

57 

- 

- 

- 

57 

Drapes  &  Slip  Covers 

- 

- 

30 

- 

30 

Dressmaking 

100 

- 

425 

- 

525 

Effective  Speaking 

- 

- 

50 

- 

50 

Elec.  &  Radio  Theory 

- 

- 

31 

- 

31 

Elec.  Tech.  Industrial 

51 

- 

- 

- 

51 

Elec.  Theory  &  Code 

- 

- 

54 

- 

54 

Elec.  Theory 

- 

- 

71 

- 

71 

Electricity 

~ 

521 

- 

- 

521 

Electronics  Industrial 

- 

- 

20 

- 

20 

Estimating 

- 

- 

40 

- 

40 

Fashion  Accessories 

- 

- 

16 

- 

16 

Food  Service  Training 

32 

- 

- 

- 

32 

Geology,  Petroleum 

50 

50 
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TABLE  VII  (continued) 


Course 

_ Qm _ 

Insti-  Appren- 

tute  tice 

Even¬ 

ing 

Corres¬ 

pond¬ 

ence 

Tct  al 

Heavy  Duty  Mechanics 

27 

___ 

27 

Industrial  Arts 

37 

- 

- 

- 

37 

Lab.  Techniques 

- 

- 

25 

- 

25 

Lab.  Tech.  Industrial 

64 

- 

- 

- 

64 

Land  Surveying  Tech. 

60 

- 

- 

- 

60 

Machinists 

- 

53 

- 

- 

53 

Machine  Shop 

- 

- 

30 

- 

30 

Math,  for  Tradesmen 

- 

- 

16 

- 

16 

Mathematics  Calculus 

- 

- 

16 

- 

16 

Mathematics  Practical 

- 

- 

- 

543 

543 

Mechanical  Tech. 

25 

- 

- 

- 

25 

Millinery 

- 

- 

46 

- 

46 

Millwrights 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

Motor  Mechanics 

- 

874 

- 

- 

874 

Petroleum  Technology 

22 

- 

- 

- 

22 

Photography 

- 

-- 

35 

- 

35 

Photo  Physics 

- 

19 

- 

- 

19 

Radio 

- 

46 

- 

- 

46 

Radio,  Basic 

- 

- 

44 

- 

44 

Radio,  Code 

- 

- 

18 

- 

18 

Radio  &  Electronic  Tech. 

136 

- 

- 

- 

136 

Refrigeration 

- 

14 

22 

- 

36 

Refrig.  &  Appl.  Serv. 

16 

- 

- 

- 

16 

Report  Writing 

- 

- 

17 

- 

17 

Sheet  Metal 

- 

228 

- 

- 

228 

Steam  Engineering 

- 

- 

20 

742 

762 

Struct.  Theory  &  Design 

- 

- 

37 

- 

37 

Television  Receivers 

- 

- 

19 

- 

19 

Weaving 

- 

- 

10 

- 

10 

Welding 

207 

- 

139 

- 

346 

Wheel  Alignment 

- 

- 

9 

- 

9 

Woodwork 

- 

- 

36 

- 

36 

Totals 

1,368 

2,25  7 

2,300 

1,285 

7,210 
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facilities.  Further  expansion  of  apprenticeship  training  is  now  being 
undertaken  by  the  Northern  Institute  in  Edmonton,  which  has  commenced 
apprenticeship  training  in  the  completed  wing  of  the  Institute  and  will  be 
fully  operational  by  September,  1963. 

Canadian  Vocational  Training 

The  Provincial  Government  has  received  aid  for  vocational  training 
from  the  Federal  Government  since  1913,  and  has  worked  closely  and  provided 
administration  for  schemes  developed  under  various  federal-provincial 
training  schemes  to  assist  students  and  stimulate  technical  and  vocational 
training.  The  extent  of  this  work  has  increased  considerably,  and  by 
I960  the  following  services  were  being  administered  under  the  various 
federal-provincial  training  agreements: 

Vocational  Correspondence  courses:  1,402  registered  for  steam  and 
preliminary  mathematics  courses  at  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

Assistance  to  students:  fifty  per  cent  of  provincial  expenditures 
to  a  maximum  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  This  agreement,  dating  back  to 
1954,  now  constitutes  less  than  one  per  cent  of  provincial  government 
scholarships,  grants,  and  prizes. 

Training  of  service  tradesmen:  four  classes  with  ten  students  in 
each  class  at  the  CVT  centre  in  Calgary. 

Training  of  unemployed  workers:  246  Nursing  Aides  in  schools 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Health;  eighty-four  clerical  workers  at 
the  CVT  Commercial  School,  Edmonton;  fifteen  pipeline  welding  students  at 
CVT  Trade  School,  Calgary;  and  twenty  other  students  at  private  schools. 

Training  of  handicapped  persons:  This  rehabilitation  training  is 
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classified  according  to  type  of  training,  and  was  provided  as  follows — 
Commercial  (45),  Agriculture  (4),  Commercial  Art  (3),  Appliance  Repair  (3), 
Miscellaneous  (20). 

Training  for  primary  industries;  this  included  thirty-three  welding 
schools  with  a  total  attendance  of  763  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  twelve  rural  electrification  clinics  at  various 
centres  throughout  the  province;  and  the  Dairying  Diploma  course  for 
seventeen  students  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

Apprenticeship  training:  The  Apprenticeship  Act  is  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Labour,  but  training  is  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Education  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  at  Calgary  and  at  the  CVT  centre 
at  Calgary.  In  I960,  courses  were  arranged  as  shown  in  Table  VIII,  page 
62. 

Canadian  Vocational  Training  comes  under  the  provincial  division  of 
technical  training,  which  is  also  responsible  for  the  two  Provincial 
Institutes  of  Technology  and  works  in  close  liaison  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Labour  and  others  that  are  concerned  with  vocational  training. 

The  Public  School s 

Night  school  classes.  Grants  from  the  provincial  government  are 
made  to  encourage  local  school  systems  to  develop  extensive  night  school 
classes,  but  outside  the  urban  areas  there  has  been  little  development. 

Only  Calgary  and  Edmonton  have  a  range  of  trade  improvement  courses,  but 
a  few  other  areas  are  offering  one  or  two.  They  are,  however,  in  the  main 
industrial  arts  or  homemaking  courses.  In  I960,  there  were  4,142  students 
attending  night  school  classes,  and  this  included  academic  and  basic  English 
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TABLE  VIII 

APPRENTICESHIP  TRAINING  AT  THE  CVT  TRADE  SCHOOL 
AND  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  I960 


CVT  Trade  School, 

Calgary 

Institute  of  Technology 

Trade 

Number 

Trade 

Number 

Bricklaying 

31 

Auto  Body 

221 

Gasfitting 

160 

Carpentry 

247 

Painting 

66 

Cooking 

25 

Plastering 

32 

Electrical 

523 

PI  umbing 

443 

Heavy  Duty  Mechanics 

24 

Steamfitting 

89 

Machinist 

45 

Welding 

544 

Millwright 

3 

Motor  Mechanics 

852 

Radio  Technicians 

11 

Sheet  Metal 

208 

Total: 

1,365 

Total 

2,169 

for  New  Canadians,  as  well  as  the  vocational  courses. 


Secondary  school,  classes.  In  I960,  the  total  enrolment  in  all 
Practical  Education  in  Alberta  was  36,971.  Most  of  the  practical  educa¬ 
tion  was  offered  in  the  city  schools,  but  there  had  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  non-urban  schools  offering  practical  education  as  can  be  seen 
from  Table  IX,  page  63. 

Students  attending  high  school  who  wish  to  obtain  the  High  School 
Diploma  need  the  following: 

(1)  38  -  41  credits  in  prescribed  constants: 


i.  Language  10,  20 . 10  credits 

ii.  Literature  10,  20 . 6  credits 

iii .  English  30 . 5  credits 

iv.  Social  Studies  10,  20,  30  15  credits 

v.  Physical  Education  10  2-5  credits 


59  -  62  credits  in  electives: 

i.  Credit  in  at  least  one  mathematics  course 


(2) 
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TABLE  IX 

CHOICE  OF  ELECTIVES  IN  NON- URBAN  SCHOOLS  IN 
PRACTICAL  EDUCATION  COURSES  1959-1960 


Subject 

Number  of  schools 

Shorthand  10 

52 

Shorthand  20 

17 

Typewriting  10 

280 

Typewriting  20 

89 

Typewriting  30 

25 

Bookkeeping  20 

79 

Bookkeeping  30 

16 

Clerical  Practice  20 

1 

Office  Practice  20 

15 

Business  Machines  30 

1 

Secretarial  Training  30 

3 

Home  Economics  10 

80 

Home  Economics  20 

24 

Homes  &  Home  Furnishings  20 

1 

Foods  &  Nutrition  10 

29 

Foods  &  Nutrition  20 

6 

Fabrics  and  Dress  10 

94 

Fabrics  and  Dress  20 

29 

Woodwork  10 

53 

Woodwork  20 

1 

Woodwork  21 

19 

Metalwork  10 

10 

Metalwork  20 

- 

Metalwork  21 

2 

Electricity  10 

6 

Automotives  10 

10 

Automotives  20 

2 

Automotives  30 

1 

Automotives  31 

2 

Arts  and  Crafts  10 

9 

Drafting  10 

3 

Drafting  20 

2 

General  Mechanics  15 

95 

General  Mechanics  16 

33 

General  Mechanics  17 

1 

Agriculture  10 

17 

Agriculture  20 

3 

Agriculture  21 

1 

Note:  Non-Urban  includes  all  schools  other  than  those  in  Edmonton, 


Calgary,  Lethbridge,  Medicine  Hat,  and  Red  Deer. 
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ii.  Credit  in  at  least  one  science  course, 
iii.  Credit  in  one  Grade  XII  subject  in  addition  to  English. 


CONSTANTS:  Compulsory  courses  which  are  required  of  all  high  school  students. 
ELECTIVES:  All  courses  other  than  constants. 

Students  selecting  technical  electives  are,  under  certain  conditions, 
credited  up  to  one  year  in  some  of  the  courses  in  the  Apprenticeship 
training,  and  at  the  Southern  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology.  The  exact 
extent  to  which  many  of  the  technical  and  commercial  electives  are  voca¬ 
tional  is  the  subject  of  much  debate,  but  a  recent  survey  shows  that  forty- 
three  per  cent  of  1,047  Grade  XI  and  Grade  XII  industrial  arts  students 
took  shop  courses  for  vocational  purposes, and  in  addition  the  federal 
government  makes  grants  under  the  Vocational  School s  Agreement  if  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  time  in  class  is  spent  in  vocational  subjects  and  related 
technical  subjects  such  as  science,  mathematics,  and  drafting. 

Much  clearer  distinction  could  be  made  between  general  education 
courses  and  the  vocational  courses,  but  at  the  secondary  level  it  will 
never  be  possible  to  have  absolute  clarification.  The  number  of  students 
taking  technical  and  commercial  courses  is  steadily  increasing,  both  in  the 
composite  schools  and  the  non-urban  schools  where  the  centralization  move¬ 
ment  has  meant  that  more  of  such  courses  can  be  offered. 


45 

Department  of  Education,  Senior  High  School  Handbook  1962-63 
(Edmonton:  The  Queen's  Printer,  1962),  p.  21. 

*46) 

Department  of  Education,  Final  Report  of  the  Study  Concerning  the 
Vocational  Effectiveness  of  the  Auto  20;  Auto  30;  Metal s  20;  Metal s  30. 
courses  offered  in  1954-55.  1955-56  in  Seven  Alberta  Composite  High  School s 
(Edmonton,  Alberta:  April  1958),  p.  9. 
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III.  SUMMARY 

The  provincial  government  has  directed  a  policy  of  expansion  and 
modernization  with  the  Southern  Institute  of  Technology,  and  as  the  demand 
for  places  has  grown  the  Institute  has  expanded.  Recently,  to  relieve  the 
pressure  and  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  Northern  Alberta,  the  provincial 
government  has  built  a  counterpart  to  the  Southern  Institute — the  Northern 
Alberta  Institute  of  Technology  in  Edmonton.  To  meet  the  demands  of 
industry  for  more  highly  skilled  technicians,  courses  at  the  Institute  have 
been  up-graded  as  have  entrance  requirements.  The  policy  has  deliberately 
been  one  of  preparing  technicians  for  various  positions  within  the  field 
of  engineering,  but  leaving  to  the  university  the  preparation  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  engineers  who  require  a  longer  and  broader  training. 

In  contrast  to  the  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Schools  of  Agri¬ 
culture  have  not  been  as  successful.  Until  very  recently  the  provincial 
government  did  little  to  provide  facilities  at  these  schools  that  would 
enable  suitable  programs  to  be  developed,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
modern  agriculture.  The  standards  have  not  risen  to  the  same  extent  as  at 
the  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  schools  has  been 
perilous.  There  is  little  evidence  that  the  training  is  not  needed  as 
many  students  from  all  parts  of  the  province  attend  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  presumably  many  of  those  taking,  say,  diesel  mechanics 
will  require  this  training  for  work  in  agriculture. 

The  other  area  of  vocational  training  in  which  the  provincial 
government  is  directly  concerned  is  the  Canadian  Vocational  Training  scheme, 
and  working  in  close  liaison  with  the  federal  government  it  has  made  good 
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progress  in  developing  a  number  of  schemes  such  as  apprenticeship  training, 
in  which  Alberta,  in  1959-1960, had  more  enrolled — 3,615 — than  any  other 
province  in  Canada. 

In  the  public  schools"  provision  of  technical  and  vocational 
training,  the  province  has  influenced  the  development  of  the  centralized 
and  composite  schools  with  their  wider  offerings,  by  financial  control, 
curriculum  development,  and  the  provision  of  specialist  advice  and  research. 

Apart  from  the  Schools  of  Agriculture,  the  technical  and  vocational 
training  programs  in  Alberta  have  shown  steady  growth,  and  have  been 
revised  and  up-graded  in  attempts  to  keep  pace  with  modern  developments. 

In  the  view  of  the  federal  government,  however,  Alberta,  together  with  the 
other  provinces,  has  not  expanded  technical  and  vocational  training 
rapidly  enough  to  meet  the  urgent  demands  for  a  more  skilled  work  force. 

The  Technical  and  Vocational  Training  Assistance  Act  of  I960  has,  there¬ 
fore,  been  passed  to  stimulate  a  much  more  rapid  expansion  of  technical 
and  vocational  training. 
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CHAPTER  V 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  TECHNICAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

I.  INTRODUCTION 


This  chapter  relates  the  development  of  technical  and  vocational 
training  in  Alberta  to  federal  aid.  The  federal  government  has,  since 
1913,  provided  considerable  financial  assistance  and,  without  assuming 
control  or  unduly  interfering  with  provincial  rights,  has  exerted  a  con¬ 
siderable  influence  by  stimulating  technical  and  vocational  training.  A 
1949  federal  government  report  lists  the  following  reasons  for  federal 
participation  in  technical  and  vocational  training: 

(1)  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Dominion  Government  to  ensure 
that  the  nationts  industries  have  an  adequate  supply  of  skilled 
workers,  if  national  output  is  to  be  maintained  and  increased, 
either  in  primary  or  secondary  industries.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  times  of  emergency,  as  was  demonstrated  during  the  last 
war  when  national  safety  depended,  in  part,  on  the  training  in 
tremendously  increased  numbers  of  tradesmen  for  the  armed  forces, 
and  workers  for  industries  engaged  in  war  production. 

(2)  The  Dominion  Government  is  interested  in  ensuring  equality 
of  opportunity  in  the  educational  field  for  all  its  citizens, 
regardless  of  the  province  in  which  they  live.  This  equality  has 
been  woefully  lacking  in  some  provinces  where  adequate  facilities 
for  vocational  education  have  not  been  established. 

(3)  Vocational  training,  owing  to  its  very  nature,  is  much  more 
expensive  to  inaugurate  and  to  carry  on  than  academic  education. 

Not  only  does  it  require  classrooms,  but  also  adequate  shop  space 
and  machine  tools  and  equipment,  much  of  it  expensive.  Further¬ 
more,  if  the  vocational  schools  are  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended,  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  industry  by 
keeping  pace  with  its  modern  trends  and  developments,  this  equip¬ 
ment  must  be  renewed,  or  even  replaced  by  new  items,  as,  and  when 
it  becomes  obsolete.  The  result  has  been  that  vocational  training 
facilities  have  not  been  set  up  in  many  areas  on  an  adequate  basis 
and,  in  fact,  in  some  provinces  have  almost  been  entirely  lacking. 
This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  lack  of  financial  resources  in  a 
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province  or  municipality,  but  also,  in  part,  to  a  lack  of  interest 
or  recognition  of  the  importance  of  vocational  training  in  the  educa' 
tion  system. 4/r 


II.  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FEDERAL  AID 


The  Beginning  of  Federal  Aid 

The  federal  government  first  showed  an  interest  in  vocational 
training  when,  in  1910,  it  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  on  Vocational 
Education  which,  reporting  in  1913,  recommended: 

A  policy  of  development  to  provide  a  complete  system  of  vocation¬ 
al  education  in  secondary  schools  throughout  Canada  accompanied  with 
provincial  control,  but  with  provision  for  Dominion,  provincial  and 
municipal  contributions.  It  suggested  the  establishment  of  full 
daytime  vocational  and  technical  schools  with  evening  classes  and 
correspondence  courses  for  those  already  employed,  as  a  Dominion 
contribution,  it  recommended  $3,000,000  per  annum  for  a  period  of 
ten  years,  to  be  used  for  vocational  teachers'  salaries,  equipment, 
bursaries,  and  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  and 

classes. 48 

Unfortunately,  the  First  World  War  prevented  any  extensive  implementation 
of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Royal  Commission,  but  a  start  was  made 
in  agricultural  training  with  the  passing  of  the  Agricultural  Assistance 
Act  of  1913,  which  provided  ten  million  dollars  in  federal  aid,  to  be 
shared  by  the  provinces  in  proportion  to  population  over  a  ten  year  period, 
to  promote  agriculture  and  agricultural  development. 

In  Alberta  the  Act  provided  for  the  construction  and  part  of  the 
operational  costs  of  agricultural  schools  at  Olds  and  Vermilion.  The  Act 
did  not,  as  later  Acts  were  to  do,  stipulate  that  the  province  must  spend 


^Department  of  Labour,  Vocational  Education  in  Canada  (Ottawa; 
The  King's  Printer,  1949),  p.  22. 

48Ibid. 
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an  amount  equal  to  the  federal  aid. 

Post  Worl d  War  1 

Technical  training  during  the  First  World  War  consisted  of  joint 
federal-provincial  training  of  war  workers,  and  the  federal  government 
paid  for  all  such  training.  With  the  return  to  normality  following  the 
war,  the  federal  government  recommended  aid  to  stimulate  provincial  tech¬ 
nical  and  vocational  training  by  passing  the  Technical  Education  Act  of 
1919.  As  with  the  Agricultural  Assistance  Act,  ten  million  dollars  was 
appropriated  to  be  spent  over  a  ten  year  period,  under  agreements  with 
each  province,  whereby  ten  thousand  dollars  was  allotted  each  year,  and 
the  balance  of  the  annual  allotment  divided  among  the  provinces  according 
to  population.  This  Act,  however,  made  provision  for  the  provincial 
government  to  match  the  grants,  and  payments  were  on  condition  that  the 
province  spent  an  amount  equal  to  the  federal  grant. 

By  1929,  Alberta,  together  with  most  of  the  other  provinces,  had 
not  earned  its  full  allotment,  but  the  Act  was  extended  until  1937,  by 
which  time  Alberta  had  been  able  to  earn  the  full  grant  of  $678,524.  Under 
this  Act  payments  were  permitted  for  the  rental  or  purchase  of  lands, 
buildings,  and  equipment;  maintenance  of  plant  and  equipment;  provincial 
administration  costs  for  vocational  education;  salaries  of  vocational 
teachers,  and  the  training  of  vocational  teachers. 

A  large  amount  of  the  federal  aid  was  used  in  the  development  of 
the  Institute  of  Technology.  In  addition  to  the  aid  as  such,  the  federal 
government  also  made  generous  recompense  for  the  period  in  which  it  had 
requisitioned  the  Institute  for  war  training  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
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veterans.  When  the  federal  government  finally  relinquished  control  of 
the  Institute  in  1920,  it  paid  for  a  complete  renovation  and  agreed  to 
pay  for  the  replacement  of  equipment. 

The  Economic  Depression 

The  world-wide  economic  depression  of  the  1930‘s  affected  Alberta 
as  it  did  the  rest  of  Canada,  and  wide-spread  unemployment  prevailed. 
Government  aid  at  either  the  federal  or  provincial  level  was  not  effective, 
and  Alberta  with  the  rest  of  the  world  suffered  considerable  privation 
during  the  depression  period.  As  conditions  deteriorated  and  the  morale 
of  the  unemployed  reached  a  low  ebb,  it  became  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
urgency  for  the  senior  government  to  take  some  action. 

A  growing  realization  that  many  of  the  unemployed  were  functionally 
illiterate  led  in  1937  to  the  Agricul tural  and  Unemployed  Rel ief  Act .  This 
Act  was  to  assist  in  training  the  unemployed,  and  provided  an  annual  allot¬ 
ment  of  one  million  dollars  to  be  distributed  among  the  provinces  by  the 
Governor  General  in  Council,  but  not  necessarily  in  proportion  to  the 
provincial  population.  Renamed  the  Youth  Training  Act  in  1939,  the  annual 
allotments  were  increased  to  $1,500,000,  provided  the  province  made  expen¬ 
diture  of  equal  amounts  and  submitted  all  projects  under  this  Act  for 
federal  approval.  The  Act: 

was  originally  designed  as  an  aid  to  young  people  in  depression 
times,  to  maintain  their  morale  during  periods  of  unemployment 
and  to  ensure  the  development  of  occupational  skills,  which  would 
enable  the  trainees  to  take  and  hold  jobs  when  opportunities  became 

available. 

The  wide  range  of  training  offered  under  the  Act  included  agricul- 


49Ibid. .  p.  25. 
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tural  subjects,  forestry,  mining,  practical  nursing,  dressmaking,  home 
service,  and  the  regular  trade  classes  for  men  in  blacksmithing,  welding, 
woodworking,  machine  shop,  radio,  electricity,  sheet  metal,  and  motor 
mechanics.  This  training,  as  previously  discussed,  was  organized  in 
Alberta  by  the  Canadian  Vocational  Training  branch  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  the  courses  used  all  available  facilities  throughout  the 
province.  The  outbreak  of  war  and  the  consequent  upsurge  in  the  economy, 
greatly  reduced  the  operation  under  the  Youth  Training  Act  after  1940. 

Enabling  Legislation 

The  wider  area  now  covered  by  technical  and  vocational  training, 
the  war-time  emergency,  and  a  world-wide  trend  in  government  toward  more 
delegation  of  authority  to  administrative  officials,  led  to  the  passing 
of  an  enabling  act.  The  Vocational  Training  Coordination  Act  of  1942  (see 
Appendix  A)  was  designed  to  provide  whatever  type  of  technical  and  voca¬ 
tional  training  might  be  necessary,  either  during  the  war  or  in  the  post¬ 
war  period.  The  Act  was  to  be  administered  by  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
with  advice  from  a  representative  committee.  The  Act  authorized  the 
Minister: 

(1)  To  undertake  projects  to  provide  vocational  training  in  certain 
specified  fields  normally  regarded  as  federal  responsibilities;  and 

(2)  To  enter  into  agreements  with  any  province  to  provide  financial 
assistance  (not  exceeding  the  amount  contributed  by  the  province) 
for  approved  projects  undertaken  by  the  province  or  to  reimburse 
the  province's  total  cost  of  projects  undertaken  for  the  federal 
government. ^ 


50  •  • 

Department  of  Labour,  Canada,  Research  Program  on  the  Training 

of  Skilled  Manpower,  No.  5  Vocational  Training  Program  in  Canada,  A.  - 

Technical  and  Trade  Training  -  Public! v-Operated  (Ottawa:  The  Queen's 

Printer,  1958),  p.  11. 
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Alberta  entered  into  agreements  with  the  federal  government  under  the 
Vocational  Train! no  Coordi nation  Act,  and  has  received  aid  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  five  separate  training  agreements: 

Vocational  and  Technical  Training  Agreement.  This  is  the  basic 
agreement  under  which  federal  assistance  is  provided  to  Alberta  for  tech¬ 
nical  and  vocational  training.  This  agreement  provides  funds  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  vocational  schools  and  institutes.  The 
agreement  gives  priority  to  the  development  of  special  facilities  for 
trades  and  occupational  training  at  the  post-high  school  or  advanced 
technical  level. 


Vocational  Training  Agreement.  This  agreement  details  the  methods 

by  which  the  federal  and  Alberta  governments  cooperate  in  special  training 

projects  undertaken  because  of  special  needs  arising  from  time  to  time. 

Section  two  of  the  agreement  states: 

This  agreement  shall  apply  and  extend  to  vocational  training 
as  provided  in  the  following  schedules,  and  the  percentage  of 
contributions  which  the  federal  government  will  pay  in  respect  to 


approved  costs  under  each  schedule  shall  be  as  set  forth: 

Schedule  "K-l"  -  Training  of  Service  Tradesmen  .  100% 

Schedule  '*K-2"  -  Training  of  Workers  for  Defence  Industries  75% 

Schedule  "L"  -  Veterans1  Rehabilitation  Training  .  .  100% 

Schedule  "M"  -  Unemployed  Workers  Training  .  50% 

Schedule  "O"  -  Youth  Training  .  50% 

Schedule  "Q"  -  Training  of  Foremen  and  Supervisors  .  50% 

Schedule  "R"  -  Training  of  Disabled  Persons . 50% 


and  any  other  training  schedules  added  by  agreement  between  the 
parties  and  by  such  percentage  of  contribution  as  is  approved  by 
the  Governor  General  in  Council. 


Vocational  Correspondence  Courses  Agreement.  This  agreement  gives  aid 
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to  Alberta  in  the  preparation  of  vocational  correspondence  courses,  pro¬ 
viding  the  courses  are  made  available  to  all  residents  of  Canada  on  the 
same  basis  as  for  the  residents  of  Alberta. 


Apprenticeship  Training  Agreement .  This  scheme  came  into  operation 
for  a  ten  year  period  on  April  1st,  1944,  and  was  renewed  for  a  further 
ten  year  period  in  1954.  In  general,  it  provides  for  sharing  equally  in 
the  costs  of: 

(a)  Full-time  or  part-time  training  in  classes  for  indentured 
apprentices,  pre-indentured  apprentices,  and  improvers  or  learners 
employed  in  an  apprenticeable  trade,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
provincial  authorities  require  such  training  to  fit  them  for  quali¬ 
fication  as  journeymen  according  to  provincial  standards; 

(b)  Travelling  expenses  and  living  allowances  for  apprentices 
attending  full-time  classes; 

(c)  Salaries  and  travelling  expenses  of  supervisors  and  inspectors 
of  apprenticeship;. 

(d)  Per  diem  allowances  and  travelling  expenses  for  members  of 
advisory  or  trade  test  committees.^ 

The  program  increases  cooperation  between  employers  and  the  vocational 

schools,  and  sets  general  standards  and  regulations  for  apprenticeship 

training  in  Alberta. 


Vocational  School s  *  Assistance  Agreement .  Effective  from  the  1st 
April,  1945,  for  a  ten  year  period,  extended  from  1955  to  1957,  and  then 
replaced  by  the  Vocational  and  Technical  Agreement  No.  2,  which  provides  aid 
from  1957  to  1964,  the  agreement  provides  the  following  federal  aid: 

(1)  An  outright  grant  of  $10,000  to  each  province  which  does  not 
need  to  be  matched  by  provincial  expenditures. 

(2)  Each  year  for  ten  years  the  sum  of  $1,910,000  to  be  divided 
among  the  provinces  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  their  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  age  group  15  -  19. 
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(3)  A  special  allotment  of  $10,000,000  to  be  used  for  capital 
expenditure  for  vocational  school  buildings  and  equipment,  of 
which  at  least  25  per  cent  must  be  for  capital  equipment. 63 

This  agreement  excluded  manual  training  and  pre-vocational  classes, 
classes  below  Grade  IX,  and  university  courses.  It  also  excluded  any 
programs  in  which  fifty  per  cent  of  the  time  in  class  was  not  spent  in 
vocational  or  related  technical  subjects. 

The  Coordination  Act,  with  certain  amendments  in  1948,  continued 
to  operate  until  December  I960,  when  it  was  repealed  by  the  Technical  and 
Vocational  Training  Assistance  Act  of  I960  (see  Appendix  B). 

III.  PRESENT  FEDERAL  AID 

The  new  Technical  and  Vocational  Training  and  Assistance  Act  of 
I960  provides  greatly  expanded  federal  assistance  to  Alberta  to  allow  it 
to  meet  more  effectively  the  new  demands  in  technical  and  vocational 
training.  It  is  this  Act  which  provides  agreements  whereby  the  provinces 
can  be  reimbursed  up  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  their  capital  expenditure' 
to  a  deadline  of  October  31st,  1963~*4 — that  has  led  to  unprecedented 
building  activity  across  Canada.  Alberta  has  approved  the  building  of 
eleven  new  Vocational  High  Schools  and  a  number  of  extensions  to  existing 
facilities.  In  addition,  the  provision  of  a  new  Northern  Institute  of 
Technology  had  been  approved  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  new  agreement. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  new  previsions  in  Alberta  is  over  thirty 

^Department  of  Labour,  Vocational  Education  in  Canada  (Ottawa; 

The  King*s  Printer,  1949),  p.  30. 

^4Under  original  agreements  the  date  was  March  31st,  but  this  date 
has  since  been  extended  to  October  31st,  1963. 
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55 

million  dollars. 

As  with  the  Coordination  Act  of  1942,  the  new  Training  Assistance 
Act  of  I960  is  an  enabling  Act,  and  to  the  present,  two  agreements  have 
been  made  between  Alberta  and  the  federal  government. 

The  Apprenticeship  Training  Agreement 

The  federal  government  is  continuing — as  it  has  done  since  1944 — to 
share  equally  with  Alberta  the  cost  of  apprenticeship  training,  and  this 
is  implemented  in  the  new  agreement. 

Technical  and  Vocational  Training  Agreement 

Ten  different  programs  are  provided  under  this  agreement,  the  most 
important  being  the  capital  expenditure  program  under  which  the  federal 
government  reimburses  the  provincial  government  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  total  costs  incurred  up  to  October  31st,  1963,  and  fifty  per  cent 
after  that  date. 

A  technical  and  vocational  high  school  program  covers  regular 
secondary  school  courses  where  a  minimum  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  school 
time  is  spent  in  instruction  preparing  for  an  occupation.  This  program 
covers  half  the  complete  cost  up  to  a  maximum  of  three  million  dollars  in 
any  one  year  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons  in  the  fifteen 
to  nineteen  age  group  in  each  province. 

Programs  of  technician  training,  trade  training,  training  in 
cooperation  with  industry,  and  training  of  the  disabled  all  receive  federal 
aid  amounting  to  half  the  total  cost.  A  special  program  for  the  training 

55C.  R.  Ford,  "Technical  and  Vocational  Training,"  (a  report  to  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Labour,  Ottawa,  on  the  activities  of  the  Technical  and 
Vocational  Training  Branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1962),  Table 
I.  (Mimeographed). 
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of  teachers  has  also  been  approved  which  includes  training  for  technical 
and  vocational  teachers,  and  for  supervisors  and  administrators  of  tech¬ 
nical  and  vocational  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  above  programs,  there  is  a  program  of  student 
aid  whereby  financial  assistance  may  be  given  to  university  students  and 
nurses  in  training;  a  program  of  training  for  the  armed  services  and 
federal  employees  which  is  reimbursed  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  a  program 
of  training  the  unemployed  which  provides  courses  to  improve  employment 
opportunities  by  increasing  basic  education  and  occupational  competence. 

The  training  of  the  unemployed  is  reimbursed  seventy-five  per  cent  by  the 
federal  government. 

IV.  SUMMARY 

The  federal  governmei  t  has  played  a  considerable  part  in  influencing 
the  development  of  technical  and  vocational  training,  and  has  invested 
considerable  sums  in  buildings,  equipment,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
operating  costs.  Apart  from  the  first  aid  given  under  the  Agricultural 
Assistance  Act  of  1913,  the  federal  government  has  made  provision  that 
provincial  governments  match  grants,  and  all  payments  are  conditional  upon 
the  province  spending  equivalent  amounts. 

The  later  enabling  Acts  have  increased  federal  control  by  requiring 
provinces  to  submit  proposed  expenditure  on  capital  costs  and  equipment 
for  approval,  and  by  providing  increased  administrative  control  at  the 
federal  level.  This  increased  administrative  control  has,  however,  taken 
place  in  most  departments,  and  is  today  a  recognized  feature  of  modern 
government:  it  has  become  accepted  as  inevitable  as  governments  play  a 
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larger  role  in  the  nation's  affairs. 

The  federal  government  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  mainly  concerned 
with  the  economic  and  manpower  basis  of  vocational  training,  although  it 
is,  of  course,  concerned  that  there  should  be  equal  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all.  The  very  high  cost  of  technical  training  compared  to 
other  types  of  education  has  also  been  largely  responsible  for  the  recent 
increased  federal  participation. 

Alberta,  like  most  other  provinces,  has  not  always  availed  itself 
of  all  federal  aid  that  has  been  made  available,  but  in  the  post  Second 
World  War  period  in  particular,  it  has  more  than  most  of  the  other 
provinces  taken  advantage  of  the  increased  federal  aid. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


PROPOSED  PROGRAMS  OF  TECHNICAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Technical  and  Vocational  Training  Assistance  Act  of  December 

1960  is  more  generous  in  its  provision  for  capital  construction  than  any 

previous  Act,  and  it  has  stimulated  all  the  provinces  to  undertake  programs 

of  expansion  to  such  an  extent  that  "the  capacity  of  Canadian  training 

56 

centres  will  have  doubled  in  less  than  three  years."  Across  Canada 
capital  projects  have  been  approved  to  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $332,829,844 
with  an  estimated  federal  contribution  of  $216,091 , 195. ^ 7  Apart  from  Ontario 
the  projects  approved  for  Alberta  (see  Appendix  C),  at  an  estimated  total 
cost  of  $34,287,496,  with  an  estimated  federal  contribution  of  $24, 291 , 413, ^ 
are  greater  than  any  other  province. 

This  chapter  examines  provincial  policy  in  the  light  of  these  new 
developments. 

II.  PROVINCIAL  POLICY  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  NEW  PROGRAMS 

School s  of  Agriculture 

The  provincial  government  has  not  yet  made  definite  proposals  as  to 

56c.  r.  Ford,  "Address  at  the  Plaque  Unveiling  Ceremony"  (Northern 
Alberta  Institute  of  Technology,  Edmonton,  November  1962),  p.  2.  (Mimeo¬ 
graphed). 

57Ford,  "Technical  and  Vocational  Training,"  loc.  cit. 

^Department  of  Labour,  "Project  Summary  under  Technical  and  Voca¬ 
tional  Agreements,  April  1st  1961  -  July  15th,  1962"  (Ottawa,  1962),  p.  2. 
(Mimeographed) . 
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the  future  of  the  Schools  of  Agriculture.  As  early  as  1944,  the  Post-War 
Reconstruction  Committee  recommended: 

That  the  administrative  board  provided  by  the  Agricultural 
Schools  Act,  1913,  be  enlarged  to  include  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  and  that  these  agricultural  insti¬ 
tutes  be  co-ordinated  with  the  regular  educational  system  of  the 

province. 69 

A  few  isolated  attempts  at  integration  with  the  regular  educational  system 
have  been  made  since  this  recommendation,  such  as  the  provision  of  prac¬ 
tical  agricultural  classes  in  liaison  with  local  boards,  and  more  recently 
at  Fairview  the  provision  of  academic  courses  in  cooperation  with  the  local 
school  boards.  A  representative  of  the  Department  of  Education  has  also 
been  coopted  on  to  the  Board  of  Agricultural  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Post-War  Reconstruction 
Committee,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Alberta  recommended  in 
1959:  "That  the  present  schools  of  agriculture  be  transformed  into  community 
colleges  offering  a  program  of  vocational  education  beyond  agricultural 
education  only."^^  The  implementation  of  this  recommendation  commenced 
when  the  Fairview  School  reopened  in  1961  as  the  Fairview  Community  College, 
operating  a  trimester  system  that  included  an  academic  program.  The  other 
schools,  however,  apart  from  some  curriculum  changes  have  not  altered 
their  policy  to  any  great  extent.  Some  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
is  being  spent  on  new  equipment  under  the  new  technical  and  vocational 
agreement,  and  discussions  have  been  taking  place  as  to  the  future  of  the 

^Government  of  Alberta,  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Education, 
Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee,  (Edmonton:  The  King*s  Printer,  December, 
1944). 

^Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Alberta,  1959 
(Edmonton:  The  Queen*s  Printer,  1959),  Recommendation  116. 
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schools.  In  I960,  a  motion  was  put  to  the  Board  of  Agricultural  Educa¬ 
tion  that  the  province  use  only  the  one  school  at  Olds  and  develop  it  into 
an  Institute  of  Agriculture.  The  motion  was,  however,  defeated  and  Olds, 
Vermilion,  and  Fairview  continue  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
cater  to  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  province. 

Institutes  of  Technology 

Planned  before  the  new  Technical  Training  and  Assistance  Act  of 
I960,  the  provincial  government  has  completed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  an  extension  to  the  Southern  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology  estimated 
at  $2,100,715,  and  a  new  Northern  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology  costing 
an  estimated  $11,811,800.^-*-  Both  institutes  are  to  provide  advanced 
technological  training  and  trade  training  under  the  Apprenticeship  Scheme. 
No  policy  decision  as  to  the  future  trends  has  been  made,  but  with  local 
authorities  developing  eleven  new  vocational  high  schools,  it  should  at  a 
later  date  be  possible  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Education,  and  use  the  new  vocational  high  schools  as  com¬ 
munity  colleges  for  trade  training  and  allow  the  two  institutes  to  develop 
into  Colleges  of  Advanced  Technology. 

The  new  Northern  Alberta  Institute  will  be  the  counterpart  to  the 
Southern  Institute,  and  the  following  details  indicate  the  potential  of  the 
new  Institutes 

About  15  acres  of  floor  area  essentially  all  under  one  roof; 
including  59  shops,  39  labs.,  77  classrooms,  109  offices  and  155 
service  areas,  such  as  a  cafeteria,  library,  gymnasium,  auditorium, 


^Department  of  Labour,  "Project  Summary,"  loc.  cit.  (The  estimated 
cost  of  the  Northern  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology  has  since  been  increased 
to  $14,500,000). 
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student  activity  areas,  power  plant  and  mechanical  equipment 
rooms.  It  is  expected  that  by  1965  up  to  10,000  students  will 
attend  the  school  annually  either  in  day  or  night  courses. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  facilities  presently  being  planned 
is  $14,500,000. 

Designed  along  extremely  functional  and  aesthetic  lines  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  the  first  stage  of  the  School, 
including  the  Mortar  Trades  Building  and  the  Industrial  Build¬ 
ing,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Apprenticeship  Division  of  the 
Institute.  One  apprenticeship  course  has  already  been  given 
with  the  main  groups  of  apprentices  scheduled  to  register  in 
January  1963.  The  General  Administration  Offices  are  temporarily 
located  in  the  Mortar  Trades  Building.  The  remaining  Technology 
Wing  and  the  equipment  installation  will  be  completed  by  March 
1963,  with  instruction  in  the  Technology  Division  commencing  in 
the  fall  of  1963. 62 

The  new  Institute  proposes  to  offer  the  following  two-year  tech¬ 
nician  training  programs  from  September  1963: 

Architectural  Technology,  Civil  Technology,  Drafting  Technology, 
Electronic  Technology,  Gas  Technology,  Industrial  Electrical  Tech¬ 
nology,  Instrumentation  Technology,  Materials  Technology,  Medical 
Laboratory  Technology,  X-Ray  Technology,  Diesel  &  Heavy  Duty 
Equipment  Technology,  Photographic  Technology,  Production  Tech¬ 
nology,  Refrigeration  &  Air  Conditioning  Technology. ^3 

Both  Institutes  will  thus  be  offering  advanced  courses  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  industry  in  the  province  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  assisted  by  the  federal  government. 


Canadian  Vocational  Training 

The  main  activity  under  the  Canadian  Vocational  Training  programs 
has,  in  recent  years,  been  the  administration  of  the  Apprenticeship  Scheme. 
The  trend  in  this  apprenticeship  training  has  been  for  the  Southern  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  to  take  over  most  of  the  training,  and  the  Northern 

^Northern  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology,  Proposed  Programs  of 
Instruction  (Edmonton:  Northern  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology,  1962), 

p.  3. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  5. 
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Institute’s  Apprenticeship  Division  will  also  be  used  for  this  training. 

The  projects  summary  under  the  technical  and  vocational  training  agree¬ 
ments  shows  an  estimated  expenditure  of  only  $2,606^4  for  the  two  Canadian 
Vocational  Training  centres  at  Calgary  and  Edmonton.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  provincial  government  does  not  intend  to  develop  these 
facilities  at  the  present  time. 

The  growth  of  Canadian  Vocational  Training  activities  has,  in 
recent  years,  been  administrative  and  in  field  work  with  courses  using 
established  public  and  private  facilities.  The  Canadian  Vocational  Train¬ 
ing  program  has  from  its  inception  been  used  to  implement  the  various 
federal-provincial  technical  and  vocational  training  agreements,  and  with 
the  increasing  federal  interest  in  the  development  of  all  types  of 
training,  the  work  of  the  division  will  no  doubt  increase  considerably. 

The  Public  Schools 

The  decision  of  local  authorities  to  build  eleven  vocational  high 
schools  has  led  to  much  activity  at  the  provincial  level.  The  new  schools 
are  financed  one  hundred  per  cent  by  federal  and  provincial  grants  for 
capital  expenditure  and  equipment,  but  the  local  authorities  are  largely 
responsible  for  operating  costs  once  the  schools  are  completed.  The  main 
provincial  concern  has  been  the  articulation  of  the  proposed  high  school 
program  with  the  Institute  of  Technology  program.  Six  committees  have  been 
meeting,  and  the  provincial  Division  of  Vocational  Education  reporting  on 
these  meetings  states: 


64 


Department  of  Labour,  "Project  Summary,"  oja.  cit. ,  p.  1. 
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There  has  been  consensus  at  all  groups  that  the  articulation 
as  stated  in  the  following  be  recommended  for  adoption  in  principle, 
and  that  complete  details  be  prepared  and  announced  as  Departmental 
policy,  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


RECOMMENDED  ARTICULATION 

It  is  proposed  that  the  automatic  credit  or  skipping  arrange¬ 
ment  be  changed  to  a  continuous  flow  organization  by  providing  in 
effect  a  three-year  post-Grade  XI  Institute  program,  rather  than 
a  two-year  post-Grade  XII  scheme.  Although  the  same  principles 
could  apply  to  other  Institute  courses,  it  is  of  the  most  signi¬ 
ficance  to  those  technician  programs  which  have  a  directly  related 
offering  in  the  proposed  vocational  high  schools  and  which  now 
prefer  students  having  100  high  school  credits  including  not  less 
than  a  B  standing  in  Math  30  or  32,  Science  20  and  English  20.^ 

The  provincial  committees  are  also  spending  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
preparing  vocational  high  school  programs — terminal,  matriculation  and 
diploma;  and  a  number  of  special  curriculum  committees  have  also  been  pre¬ 
paring  new  course  outlines  in  carpentry,  automotive  mechanics,  food-pre¬ 
paration,  electricity,  electronics,  pipe-fitting,  machine  shop,  graphic 
arts,  and  welding. 

As  many  of  the  programs  in  the  new  Vocational  High  Schools  are  to 
be  terminal  and  not  subject  to  departmental  control,  local  authorities  are 
developing  their  own  vocational  programs,  subject  only  to  provincial 
approval  of  equipment.  They  have,  in  fact,  been  encouraged  by  the  provin¬ 
cial  government  to  survey  the  needs  of  their  areas  and  provide  any  courses 
that  are  in  sufficient  demand.  To  April  1st,  1963,  the  provincial  Division 
of  Vocational  Education  had  approved  equipment  for  the  following  new 
courses  which  will  commence  in  September  1963:  Beauty  Culture,  Pipe- 


^Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Department  of  Education, 
"Articulation  of  the  Proposed  Vocational  High  School  Program  with  the 
Institute  of  Technology  Program,"  (Province  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  January 
30,  1963).  (Mimeographed). 
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fitting,  Food-preparation,  Welding,  Electronics,  Forestry,  Institutional 
Management  and  Refrigeration. 

The  provincial  government  is  willing  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
in  the  development  of  new  terminal  programs,  and  is  taking  a  particular 
interest,  for  example,  in  the  proposed  program  for  the  new  Grouard 
Vocational  School,  which,  catering  mainly  to  Metis  and  Indian  students, 
is  to  offer  a  special  terminal  program  in  forestry  and  building  main¬ 
tenance.  Three  small  satellite  schools  are  to  be  used  for  first  year 
students  and  they  will  then  move  into  a  dormitory  for  the  second  year 
program  at  the  Grouard  School.  The  provincial  government  is  sharing  in 
the  cost  of  the  new  dormitory. 

Provincial  policy  has  for  some  time  tended  to  the  development  of 
more  local  autonomy,  and  larger  local  authorities  have  been  developing 
their  own  policies.  The  Calgary  School  Board  administration,  for  example, 
presented  in  May  1961,  a  detailed  report  to  its  education  committee. ^6 
This  report  outlined  a  long-term  policy  and  made  ten  general  recommen¬ 
dations  that  included  provision  for:  a  new  experimental  program  for  top 
honors  students,  high  level  preparation  of  technical  and  commercial  students 
within  a  matriculation  program,  and  a  three-year  senior  vocational  program 
closely  geared  to  the  requirements  of  business  and  industry.  The  committee 
has  accepted  the  recommendations  and  they  are  to  be  put  into  effect  in 
September  1963.  Recent  provincial  proposals  have,  in  line  with  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Education  recommendations,  been  toward  accreditation  of  the 

^Calgary  School  Board,  ’’Vocational  Education  and  Secondary  Schools," 
(a  report  to  the  Education  Committee  by  the  Administration,  Calgary,  May  3, 
1961).  (Mimeographed). 
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larger  school  systems.  This  increase  in  local  autonomy  will  eventually 
lead  to  a  provincial  policy  that  is  largely  advisory  and  comparable  with, 
say,  the  British  Ministry  of  Education. 

To  provide  staff  for  the  new  schools,  the  provincial  University  has, 
with  federal  financial  assistance,  expanded  the  Faculty  of  Education  to 
include  a  Division  of  Industrial  and  Vocational  Education.  Seventy-two 
students  are  receiving  a  year  of  teacher  education  before  commencing  work 
in  the  new  vocational  high  schools  in  September  1963.  The  students  must 
have,  as  well  as  the  usual  University  entrance  requirements,  a  journey¬ 
man's  certificate  or  the  equivalent  level  of  preparation,  and  industrial 
experience. 

To  meet  the  initial  demand  for  teachers  in  the  new  schools,  the 
local  school  divisions  and  counties  are  awarding  bursaries  to  the  great 
majority  of  vocational  student-teachers  of  up  to  four  thousand  dollars 
for  married  men,  and  two  thousand  dollars  for  single  men.  The  bursaries 
are  awarded  on  condition  that  the  students  will  work  for  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  for  a  minimum  of  two  years  on  the  completion  of  training.  The 
development  of  adequate  teacher-training  facilities  should  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  the  success  of  the  proposed  programs,  as  in  the 
past  one  of  the  main  difficulties  of  vocational  training  in  the  high  schools 
has  been  the  shortage  of  qualified  teachers. 

III.  SUMMARY 

The  new  Technical  and  Vocational  Training  Act  has  led  to  unpre¬ 
cedented  expansion  of  vocational  training  across  Canada,  with  Alberta 
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developing  more  new  facilities  than  any  other  province  apart  from  Ontario. 
Provincial  policy  in  Alberta  with  regard  to  the  new  programs  has  varied 
considerably  in  the  four  areas  of  vocational  training. 

Schools  of  Agriculture 

The  provincial  government  has  not  yet  made  definite  proposals  as 
to  the  future  of  the  Schools  of  Agriculture,  but  is  moving  slowly  toward 
integration  of  the  schools  into  the  regular  educational  system. 

Institutes  of  Technology 

The  two  Institutes  are  developing  a  number  of  advanced  courses  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  industry  in  the  province,  and  are  also  continuing 
to  provide  a  large  number  of  trade  courses  under  the  apprenticeship 
training  scheme.  Provincial  policy  with  federal  aid  is  one  of  upgrading 
courses  to  meet  modern  developments  in  technology,  of  providing  up-to-date 
equipment,  and  of  extending  facilities  as  required. 

Canadian  Vocational  Training 

Canadian  Vocational  Training  is  at  the  present  time  mainly  concerned 
with  apprenticeship  training.  The  recent  trend  has  been  toward  adminis¬ 
tering  and  supervising  courses,  using  established  public  and  private 
facilities  rather  than  specific  CVT  centres. 

The  Public  School s 

The  main  provincial  concern  has  been  the  articulation  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  high  school  program  with  the  Institute  of  Technology  program. 
Provincial  policy  is  tending  to  develop  more  local  autonomy,  particularly 
in  the  larger  centres,  and  in  vocational  and  general  programs  rather  than 
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the  regular  academic  program. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  vocational  teachers  in  the  new  vocational 
high  schools,  the  provincial  University  has,  with  federal  assistance,  set 
up  a  new  Division  of  Technical  and  Vocational  Training. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  NEEDED  RESEARCH 

The  main  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  summarize  the  development  of 
technical  and  vocational  training  in  Alberta,  and  to  draw  together  the 
major  findings  as  to  the  influence  of  federal  aid  and  the  adequacy  of 
provincial  policy.  In  addition,  a  number  of  interesting  items  have  been 
noted  during  the  course  of  the  study  which  require  research  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  undertaking,  and  these  items  are  listed  as  areas  in 
which  further  research  could  well  be  undertaken. 

I.  SUMMARY 

The  first  technical  and  vocational  training  in  Alberta  consisted  of 
night  school  classes  organized  by  the  Calgary  School  Board  in  1911,  before 
any  definite  policy  had  been  formulated  by  the  provincial  government.  The 
first  provincial  action  regarding  technical  and  vocational  training  was  the 
building  of  the  three  Provincial  Schools  of  Agriculture  with  federal  aid 
provided  under  the  Agricultural  Assistance  Act  of  1913.  This  was  followed 
in  1914  by  the  authorization  of  grants  to  local  districts  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  vocational  night-school  classes.  As  an  initial  step  in  the 
development  of  a  general  provincial  policy  in  technical  training,  a  Provin¬ 
cial  Director  of  Technical  Training  was  appointed  in  1914. 

The  development  of  technical  and  vocational  training  since  1914  has 
been  in  four  main  types  of  institution — Schools  of  Agriculture,  Institutes 
of  Technology,  Canadian  Vocational  Training  Centres,  and  the  Public  Schools. 
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School s  of  Ao r i c u 1 1 u re 

The  history  of  the  Schools  of  Agriculture  has  been  disappointing. 
Their  development  has  been  uneven,  at  times  even  perilous,  and  they  have 
not  lived  up  to  the  expectations  of  their  founders.  The  number  of  such 
schools  in  operation  has  varied  from  one  to  six,  and  at  the  present  time 
only  the  three  schools  at  Olds,  Vermilion,  and  Fairview  are  operating. 

The  provincial  government  has  not  provided  the  up-to-date  facilities, 
diversified  curriculum,  or  entrance  requirements  necessary  for  these  schools 
to  meet  the  technological  demands  of  modern  agriculture.  A  proposal  in  I960 
to  close  two  schools  and  make  the  other  school  at  Olds  into  an  Institute 
of  Agriculture  was  not  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Agricultural  Education. 
Recent  attempts  have  been  made  to  diversify  the  curriculum,  and  to  inte¬ 
grate  to  some  extent  with  local  public  school  systems.  The  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Education  in  Alberta  recommended  that  the  schools  should  be  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  public  educational  program  as  part  of  a  proposed  Community 
College  Scheme.  A  start  was  made  to  implement  the  Royal  Commission  recom¬ 
mendations  when  the  School  at  Fairview  was  reopened  in  1961  as  the  Fairview 
Community  College,  but  whether  the  college  will  develop  into  the  type  of 
institution  envisaged  by  the  Royal  Commission  remains  to  be  seen.  No 
detailed  policy  statement  has  yet  been  forthcoming  on  the  proposed  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  new  college. 

Institutes  of  Technology 

The  development  of  the  Institutes  of  Technology  has  been  a  very 
successful  provincial  undertaking.  The  Southern  Institute  was  opened  in 
1916  in  temporary  buildings  consisting  of  an  old  school  and  adjacent  fire 
hall.  Today  there  is  a  spacious  campus  with  nine  separate  buildings, 
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modern  equipment,  and  with  a  staff  of  some  two  hundred  catering  to  over 
seven  thousand  students  during  the  year. 

To  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  technical  and  trade  training,  it 
was  decided  in  1959  to  build  a  counterpart  to  the  Calgary  Institute  in 
Edmonton.  The  new  Northern  Institute  is  already  operating  its  Apprentice¬ 
ship  wing,  and  will  be  fully  operational  by  September  1963.  The  new 
institute  will  cost  an  estimated  $14,500,000,  and  is  completely  modemin 
design  and  equipment.  It  will  be  possible  to  accommodate  ten  thousand 
students  a  year  by  1965. 

Both  institutes  are  to  provide  advanced  technological  training,  and 
trade  training  under  the  Apprenticeship  scheme.  No  policy  decision  as  to 
future  trends  has  been  made,  but  with  local  authorities  developing  eleven 
new  vocational  high  schools,  it  should  at  a  later  date  be  possible  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  and  use  the 
new  vocational  high  schools  as  community  colleges  for  trade  training,  and 
allow  the  two  institutes  to  develop  into  Colleges  of  Advanced  Technology. 

The  provincial  government  has  directed  a  policy  of  expansion  and 
modernization  with  regard  to  its  Institutes  of  Technology,  and  with  generous 
federal  aid  has  developed  an  institute  of  national  repute  and  another 
institute  that  will  be  as  modern  and  as  well  equipped  as  any  in  Canada. 

There  has  been  a  constant  upgrading  of  courses  and  entrance  requirements 
in  keeping  with  modern  technological  changes,  and  a  large  part  of  the  work 
at  both  institutes  is  at  the  post-high  school  level. 

Canadian  Vocational  Training 


In  1944,  Canadian  Vocational  Training  assumed  its  present  name.  At 
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its  inception  in  1937  it  was  known  as  Youth  Training,  and  later  during 
the  war  as  War  Emergency  Training.  The  Canadian  Vocational  Training  pro¬ 
gram  diflers  from  the  programs  of  the  Schools  of  Agriculture  and  Insti¬ 
tutes  of  Technology  in  that  its  training  goes  beyond  its  own  centres,  and 
the  Schools  of  Agriculture,  Institute  of  Technology,  and  other  public  and 
private  facilities,  including  private  trade  schools,  have  been  used. 

The  Canadian  Vocational  Training  is  a  cooperative  enterprise  that 
comprises  the  many  technical  and  vocational  activities  that  have  developed 
from  the  various  federal-provincial  agreements.  The  training  began  as  a 
measure  to  relieve  the  high  unemployment  during  the  1930 *s,  developed  into 
the  war  emergency  training  program  in  the  early  1940 ’s,  and  through  the 
1950 *s  has  expanded  considerably,  particularly  in  apprenticeship  training 
schemes  which  began  in  1948,  and  the  training  of  the  handicapped  which  has 
developed  since  the  end  of  the  war.  The  only  area  in  which  the  program 
has  not  expanded  is  in  the  training  in  industry  where  the  division  is 
expected  to  develop  programs  in  collaboration  with  industry  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  foremen  and  supervisors. 

The  Canadian  Vocational  Training  programs  are  more  and  more  using 
established  public  and  private  facilities  rather  than  their  own  centres, 
and  the  work  of  the  division  is  now  largely  field  and  administrative  work. 
Federal  aid  under  the  various  agreements  varies  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  total  expenditure,  and  with  the  increasing  federal  interest 
in  the  development  of  all  types  of  technical  and  vocational  training,  the 
work  of  the  division  will  no  doubt  increase  considerably. 

The  Public  School s 


Night  school  classes.  The  first  night  school  classes  were  organized 
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by  Calgary  School  Board  in  1911,  and  by  other  school  boards  from  1913. 

The  provincial  government  encouraged  this  development  from  November  1914, 
by  making  grants  to  assist  local  school  districts  that  were  conducting 
night  school  classes.  Early  development  was  rapid,  but  this  was  not  main¬ 
tained  and  the  night  schools  have  not  lived  up  to  this  early  promise. 

Outside  the  urban  areas  there  has  been  little  development.  Only  Calgary 
and  Edmonton  have  a  range  of  trade- improvement  courses,  but  a  few  other 
areas  are  offering  one  or  two. 

Secondary  school  classes.  The  early  training  offered  in  the  public 
schools  was  exploratory  and  pre-vocational ,  but  from  1913  a  certain  amount 
of  technical  and  commercial  training  was  offered.  In  the  1920's,  provin¬ 
cial  policy  favored  the  special  purpose  high  school,  and  new  programs  with 
distinct  curricula  for  technical  and  commercial  training  were  recommended 
by  the  provincial  committee  on  high  school  education.  The  new  programs 
were  not  taken  up  outside  the  cities  and  in  the  cities  doubt  was  expressed 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  special  purpose  schools. 

In  the  1930's,  the  provincial  government  undertook  considerable 
revision  of  the  program  of  studies  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  developed 
programs  consisting  of  a  few  compulsory  subjects  and  many  electives.  This 
led  inevitably  to  a  move  toward  the  amalgamation  of  technical,  commercial, 
and  academic  high  schools.  The  war  years  curtailed  new  developments,  but 
from  1946  a  centralization  movement  throughout  the  rural  parts  of  the 
province,  and  a  composite  school  movement  in  the  urban  centres,  led  to 
unified  schools  offering  diversified  programs.  Provincial  policy  influenced 
the  development  of  centralized  and  composite  schools  by  financial  control, 
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curriculum  development,  and  the  provision  of  specialist  advice  and  re¬ 
search. 

The  latest  aid  by  the  federal  government  under  the  Technical  and 
Vocational  Training  Assistance  Act  of  I960  has  led  local  authorities  in 
Alberta  to  build  eleven  new  vocational  high  schools.  The  building  and 
equipping  of  these  schools  is  financed  seventy-five  per  cent  by  the  federal 
government  and  twenty-five  per  cent  by  the  provincial  government.  Most  of 
the  operating  expenses,  however,  will  have  to  be  met  by  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  and  many  people  feel  that  it  will  not  be  possible  under  the  existing 
financial  arrangements  for  the  new  schools  to  be  adequately  operated — 
particularly  in  non-urban  areas. 

The  main  provincial  concerns  with  these  new  developments  are  the 
articulation  of  the  proposed  programs  with  the  Institute  of  Technology 
program,  the  preparing  of  new  courses  of  study  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  new  schools,  and  the  provision  of  adequate  training  of  vocational 
teachers  for  the  new  schools.  As  many  of  the  new  courses  are  to  be  terminal, 
they  are  not  subject  to  departmental  control  and  local  authorities  are 
developing  their  own  courses,  subject  only  to  provincial  approval  of  equip¬ 
ment.  They  have  been  encouraged  by  the  provincial  government  to  survey  the 
needs  of  their  areas  and  to  provide  any  courses  that  are  in  sufficient 
demand.  The  provincial  government  is  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity,  but 
with  the  federal  dead-line  of  October  1963  for  grants  to  new  schools  there 
has  not  been  sufficient  time  for  adequate  surveys  and  planning. 
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II.  CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  predominantly  agricultural  province  no  successful  program 
of  agricultural  training  has  yet  been  developed  to  cover  all  levels  of 
training.  The  idea  of  the  team  approach  is  growing  in  industry,  and  it 
would  seem  reasonable  for  this  concept  to  be  applicable  to  agriculture. 

The  team  approach  recognizes  the  cooperative  nature  of  certain  under¬ 
takings,  and  provides  for  a  team  of  workers  at  different  levels  of  training — 
professional,  technical,  and  trade — to  work  closely  together  as  a  team  on 
specific  tasks.  Technicians  will  be  required  as  well  as  professional 
agriculturalists  graduating  from  the  university.  A  modern  and  well- 
equipped  Institute  of  Agriculture  could  provide  these  technicians,  and 
could  also  provide  an  incentive  to  the  public  schools  to  offer  attractive 
practical  agricultural  courses  leading  to  technician-training  in  the  new 
institute. 

The  accelerated  pace  and  different  nature  of  the  technological 
changes,  as  compared  to  even  a  decade  ago,  will  see  the  need  for  even  more 
upgrading  and  course  revision  at  the  Institutes  of  Technology.  The  present 
provincial  policy  of  expansion  and  modernization  is  far-sighted,  and  should 
enable  the  institutes  to  meet  these  new  demands. 

Considerable  streamlining  of  the  present  federal-provincial-local 
relationships  will  be  necessary  to  coordinate  the  new  and  expanded  programs. 
Much  of  the  work  now  undertaken  by  the  provincial  Canadian  Vocational 
Training,  institutes,  and  schools  of  agriculture  will  eventually  have  to 
be  assumed  by  the  new  vocational  high  schools  in  their  role  as  Community 
Colleges.  To  enable  these  developments  to  take  place,  a  new  basis  for  tax 
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sharing  between  federal,  provincial,  and  local  governments  should  be 
worked  out. 

Ihe  study  has  shown  the  major  part  federal  aid  is  playing  in  the 
development  of  technical  and  vocational  training  in  Alberta.  It  has  also 
shown,  in  part,  that  provincial  policy — particularly  in  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  has  not  proven  adequate  to  meet  the  changing  demands  for  increased 
technical  and  vocational  training  in  the  province.  The  proposed  develop¬ 
ments  should,  however,  enable  the  provincial  policy  to  meet  these  increased 
demands  if  ways  can  be  found  to  streamline  present  federal-provincial-local 
relationships,  and  if  a  new  policy  for  agricultural  education  and  training 
within  industry  can  be  developed. 

The  need  is  urgent  and  Alberta's  future  as  a  province  depends  on  the 
vision  and  action  of  those  responsible  for  developing  technical  and  voca¬ 
tional  training. 


III.  NEEDED  RESEARCH 

The  following  items  have  been  noted  during  the  study  as  areas  of 
research  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  undertaking: 

1.  The  role  of  the  public  schools  in  the  development  of  Community  Colleges. 
In  particular,  ways  in  which  the  schools  can  be  better  utilized  both 

in  terms  of  facilities  and  the  programs  that  can  be  offered  to  provide 
a  continuing  education  for  the  whole  community. 

2.  The  requirements  of  a  comprehensive  agricultural  program  for  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  especially  the  articulation  of  the  high  school  programs 
with  the  Schools  of  Agriculture. 

3.  The  ways  in  which  industry  and  the  provincial  government  could 
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cooperate  to  establish  satisfactory  programs  of  training  within 
industry.  Research  is  also  needed  as  to  methods  of  developing  a 
much  closer  liaison  between  industry  and  the  schools,  both  for  curricu¬ 
lum  development  and  the  introduction  of  day-release  schemes,  sandwich 
courses,  etc. 

4.  The  methods  the  new  vocational  teacher-training  program  can  develop  to 
attract  a  steady  supply  of  above-average  technicians,  arid  tradesmen, 
to  provide  the  teachers  that  will  be  necessary  for  the  expanding 
technical  and  vocational  training. 
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APPENDIX  A 


THE  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  CO-ORDINATION  ACT,  1942 


1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Vocational  Training  Co-ordination 
Act,  1942- 

2.  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires, 

(a)  "Council"  means  the  Vocational  Training  Advisory  Council 
appointed  under  this  Act; 

(b)  "Minister"  means  the  Minister  of  Labour; 

(c)  "vocational  training"  means  any  form  of  instruction  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  fit  any  person  for  gainful  employment  or  to 
increase  his  skill  or  efficiency  therein,  and  without  restricting 
the  generality  of  the  foregoing,  includes  instruction  to  fit 

any  person  for  employment  in  agriculture,  forestry,  mining, 
fishing,  construction,  manufacturing,  commerce  or  in  any  other 
primary  or  secondary  industry  in  Canada. 

3.  (1)  The  Minister  may  undertake  projects  to  provide  vocational 
training 

(a)  to  fit  persons  for  employment  for  any  purpose  contributing 
to  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war  whether  in  industry 
or  in  the  armed  forces; 

(b)  to  fit  for  any  gainful  employment  former  members  of  His 
Majesty's  Canadian  Forces  or  former  members  of  any  of  His 
Majesty's  Forces  who  were  at  the  time  of  enlistment  domiciled 
in  Canada  or  any  other  persons  with  respect  to  whom  authority 
for  the  granting  of  vocational  training  is  vested  in  the  Mini¬ 
ster  of  Pensions  and  National  Health,  if  such  former  members  or 
other  persons  are  approved  for  such  training  by  such  Minister; 

(c)  to  fit  for  any  gainful  employment  persons  directed  by  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  to  attend  a  course  of  training 
pursuant  to  section  twenty-eight  of  The  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  1940;  and 

(d)  to  fit  persons  for  employment  for  any  purpose  contributing  to 
the  conservation  or  development  of  the  natural  resources  vested 
in  the  Crown  in  the  right  of  Canada. 

(2)  The  Minister  may  undertake  and  direct  research  work  pertaining 
to  vocational  training  and  may  undertake  the  dissemination  of  information 
relating  to  such  training. 

4.  (l)  The  Minister  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  in 
Council,  enter  into  an  agreement  covering  any  period  with  any  province  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for 
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(a)  any  project,  undertaken  in  the  province,  to  provide  vocational 
training  for  any  of  the  purposes  set  out  in  section  three  of 
this  Act; 

(b)  the  continuation  after  March  thirty-first,  1942,  of  any  project 
for  training  heretofore  carried  on  in  the  province  under  The 
Youth  Traini ng  Act,  1939; 

(c)  any  vocational  training  project  for  the  conservation  or 
development  of  the  natural  resources  vested  in  the  Crown  in 
the  right  of  the  province; 

(d)  the  development  and  carrying  on  by  the  province  of  any  project 
recommended  by  the  Council  to  provide  vocational  training  for 
apprentices  or  supervisors  in  any  industry;  and 

(e)  the  development  and  carrying  on  after  the  present  war  of 
vocational  training  on  a  level  equivalent  to  secondary  school 
level . 


(2)  No  agreement  made  in  respect  of  any  of  the  matters  set  out  in 
paragraphs  (b)  to  (e),  both  inclusive,  of  subsection  one  of  this  section, 
shall  provide  for  payment  to  the  province  of  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
any  vocational  training  project,  including  the  cost  of  the  training 
facilities,  in  excess  of  the  percentage  of  such  cost  contributed  by  the 
province. 


5.  lhere  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council  a  council 
to  be  called  "The  Vocational  Training  Advisory  Council." 

6.  (1)  The  Council  shall  consist  of  a  Chairman  and  not  more  than 
sixteen  members. 

(2)  The  Chairman  and  other  members  of  the  Council  shall  hold  office 
for  a  period  of  three  years  except  in  the  case  of  the  members  first  appointed 
and  of  any  member  appointed  to  a  casual  vacancy,  who  shall  hold  office  for 
such  period,  not  exceeding  three  years,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  in  Council. 

(3)  There  shall  be  equal  numbers  of  members  on  the  Council  specially 
representative  of  employers  and  of  employees,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
members  may  be  representative  cf  such  other  groups  of  persons  or  interests 
as  the  Governor  in  Council  may  determine. 

(4)  A  majority  of  the  members  shall  form  a  quorum  for  any  meeting 
of  the  Council. 

(5)  The  Council  may  act  notwithstanding  any  vacancy  in  its  member¬ 
ship,  provided  that  the  membership  is  not  fewer  than  ten  members. 

(6)  The  Council  may  make  rules  for  regulating  its  proceedings  and 
the  performance  of  its  functions  and  may  provide  therein  for  the  delegation 
of  any  of  its  duties  to  any  special  or  standing  committees  of  its  members. 
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(7)  The  Minister  may  provide  the  Council  with  such  professional, 
technical,  secretarial  and  other  assistance  as  the  Council  may  require 
but  the  provision  of  such  assistance  otherwise  than  from  the  public 
service  of  Canada  shall  be  subject  to  authorization  by  the  Governor  in 
Council . 


(8)  The  Minister  shall  make  available  to  the  Council  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  the  Council  may  reasonably  require  for  the  proper  discharge  of  its 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(9)  The  members  of  the  Council  shall  serve  without  salary  but  each 
member  shall  receive  his  actual  travelling  expenses  which  have  been  in¬ 
curred  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  Council  and  a  per  diem  allowance  of  ten  dollars  for  each  day  he  is 
necessarily  absent  from  his  home  in  connection  with  such  work. 

7.  The  Minister  may  from  time  to  time  refer  to  the  Council  for 
consideration  and  advice  such  questions  relating  to  the  operation  of  this 
Act  as  he  thinks  fit  and  the  Council  shall  investigate  and  report  thereon 
to  the  Minister,  and  shall  make  such  recommendations  as  the  Council  sees 
fit  in  connection  therewith. 

8.  This  Act  shall  be  administered  by  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

9.  A  supervisor  of  training  and  such  officers,  clerks  and  other 
employees  necessary  for  the  administration  of  this  Act  shall  be  appointed 
in  the  manner  authorized  by  law. 

10.  The  Governor  in  Council  may  make  regulations  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  effect  to  this  Act. 

11.  The  Minister  shall  as  soon  as  possible,  but  in  any  case  within 
sixty  days  after  the  termination  of  each  fiscal  year,  prepare  an  annual 
report  on  the  work  done,  moneys  expended  and  obligations  contracted  under 
this  Act  and  shall  upon  completion  thereof  lay  such  report  before  Parlia¬ 
ment  if  Parliament  is  then  sitting  or  if  Parliament  is  not  then  sitting, 
within  fifteen  days  after  Parliament  is  next  assembled. 

12.  Expenditures  incurred  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  out  of 
moneys  appropriated  by  Parliament  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 


13.  The  Vocational  Education  Act,  1931 ,  chapter  fifty-nine  of  the 
statutes  of  1931,  is  repealed. 

14.  This  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  come  into  force  on  the  first 
day  of  April,  1942. 
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APPENDIX  B 


TECHNICAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  ASSISTANCE  ACT 


1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Technical  and  Vocational  Training 
Assistance  Act. 

2.  In  this  Act, 

(a)  "Council"  means  the  National  Technical  and  Vocational  Training 
Advisory  Council  established  by  this  Act; 

(b)  "member"  means  a  member  of  the  Council; 

(c)  "Minister"  means  the  Minister  of  Labour; 

(d)  "technical  and  vocational  training"  means  any  form  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  prepare  a  person  for  gainful 
employment  in  any  primary  or  secondary  industry  or  in  any 
service  occupation  or  to  increase  his  skill  or  proficiency 
therein,  and,  without  restricting  the  generality  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  includes  instruction  for  that  purpose  in  relation  to 
any  of  the  following  industries  or  occupations: 

(i)  agriculture, 

(ii)  fishing, 

(iii)  forestry, 

(iv)  mining, 

(v)  commerce, 

(vi)  construction, 

(vii)  transportation  or  communications, 

(viii)  manufacturing,  or 

(ix)  generally,  any  primary  or  secondary  industry  or  service 
occupation  requiring  an  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  science  or  technology  and  the  application  thereof, 
except  where  such  instruction  is  designed  for  university 
credit;  and 

(e)  "training  facilities"  means  buildings  and  physical  plant, 
machinery  and  equipment  used  for  technical  and  vocational 
training. 

3.  (l)  The  Minister  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  in 
Council,  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  province,  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  six  years,  to  provide  for  the  payment  by  Canada  to  the  province 
of  contributions  in  respect  of  the  costs  incurred  by  the  province  in  under¬ 
taking  a  program  of  technical  and  vocational  training  in  the  province 

(a)  for  unemployed  persons; 

(b)  for  the  training  of  persons  in  technical  or  vocational  courses 
given  in  regular  secondary  schools  in  the  province  where  such 
training  is  given  as  a  part  of  the  regular  secondary  school 
program; 

(c)  for  the  training  of  persons  as  teachers,  supervisors  or 
administrators  to  carry  out  technical  or  vocational  training 
programs; 
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(d)  for  persons  over  the  regular  school  leaving  age,  who  have  left 
school  and  who  require  training  to  develop  or  increase  occupa¬ 
tional  skill; 

(e)  for  apprentices; 

(f)  for  supervisors  in  industries; 

(g)  for  the  training  of  persons  in  the  skills  of  science  or 
technology  and  the  application  thereof,  except  where  such 
training  is  designed  for  university  credit; 

(h)  for  disabled  persons;  and 

(i)  for  the  training  of  persons  in  the  type  of  program  described 
in  section  8. 

(2)  The  contributions  payable  by  Canada  to  a  province  under  an 
agreement  made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  the  aggregate  of  the 
following  costs  incurred  by  the  province  in  providing  a  technical  and  voca¬ 
tional  training  program  in  the  province  pursuant  to  the  agreement: 

(a)  in  respect  of  the  costs  attributable  to  the  provision  by  the 
province  of  a  technical  and  vocational  training  program  for 
unemployed  persons,  seventy-five  per  cent  thereof,  or  such 
lesser  percentage  thereof  as  may  be  specified  in  the  agreement; 

(b)  in  respect  of  the  costs  attributable  to  the  provision  by  the 
province 

(i)  of  a  technical  and  vocational  training  program  of  the 
type  described  in  paragraphs  (c)  to  (h)  of  subsection 
(1),  fifty  per  cent  thereof,  and 
(ii)  of  a  technical  and  vocational  training  program  of  the 
type  described  in  paragraph  (i),  of  subsection  (l), 
one  hundred  percent  thereof,  or  such  lesser  percentage 
thereof  as  may  be  specified  in  the  agreement;  and 

(c)  in  respect  of  the  costs  for  a  year  attributable  to  the  provision 
by  the  province  of  a  technical  and  vocational  training  program 
of  the  type  described  in  paragraph  (b)  of  subsection  (l),  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of 

(i)  such  amount  as  is  specified  in  the  agreement  to  be  payable 
to  the  province  for  the  year  in  respect  of  the  provision 
by  the  province  of  such  program,  and 
(ii)  such  additional  amount,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
youth  population  of  the  province  for  the  year,  as  is 
determined  in  the  manner  specified  in  the  agreement, 
not  exceeding,  however,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  costs  for  the 
year  attributable  to  the  provision  by  the  province  of  such 
program. 

(3)  In  this  section, 

(a)  "costs"  incurred  by  a  province  means  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
province  determined  as  prescribed  in  the  agreement  made  under 
this  section  between  the  Minister  and  the  province,  but  does  not 
include  any  capital  expenditure  incurred  by  the  province  on 
training  facilities;  and 

(b)  "regular  school  leaving  age"  and  "regular  secondary  school 
program"  in  respect  of  a  province  have  the  meaning  given  to 
them  in  the  agreement  made  under  this  section  between  the 
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Minister  and  the  province. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 

(a)  the  costs  attributable  to  the  provision  by  a  province  of  a 
technical  and  vocational  training  program  of  a  type  described 
in  paragraphs  (c)  and  (g)  of  subsection  (l)  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  any  amount  expended  by  the  province  as  financial 
assistance  to  any  person  being  trained  under  such  a  program, 
where  such  expenditure  is 

(i)  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  person  to  participate 
in  such  a  program,  and 

(ii)  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the 

agreement  made  under  this  section  between  the  Minister 
and  the  province;  and 

(b)  the  youth  population  of  a  province  for  a  particular  year  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  number  of  persons  in  the  age  group  of 
fifteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age  inclusive,  of  the  province, 
as  ascertained  by  the  most  recent  census  of  Canada  preceding 
the  particular  year  and  certified  by  the  Dominion  Statistician. 

4.  (l)  The  Minister  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  in 
Council,  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  province  for  a  period  not  exceed¬ 
ing  six  years  to  provide  for  the  payment  by  Canada  to  the  province  of  con¬ 
tributions  in  respect  of  the  capital  expenditure  incurred  by  the  province 
on  training  facilities. 

(2)  The  contributions  payable  by  Canada  to  a  province  under  an 
agreement  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  the  aggregate  of 

(a)  fifty  per  cent  of  the  capital  expenditure  incurred  by  the 
province  on  training  facilities; 

(b)  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  capital  expenditure  incurred  by  the 
province  on  training  facilities  before  the  first  day  of  April, 
1963;  and 

(c)  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  capital  expenditure  incurred  by  the 
province  after  the  31st  day  of  March,  1963  for  the  alteration 
or  repair  of  premises  and  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment,  under  circumstances  specified  in  the  agreement,  where 
such  alterations,  repairs  and  purchases  are  for  the  purpose 

of  providing  a  technical  and  vocational  training  program  for 
unemployed  persons. 

(3)  In  this  Act,  the  expression  "capital  expenditure"  incurred  by 
a  province  on  training  facilities  means  the  capital  expenditure  incurred 
by  the  province  on  such  facilities  determined  as  prescribed  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  made  under  this  section  between  the  Minister  and  the  province. 

5.  (l)  The  Minister  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  in 
Council,  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  province,  for  a  period  not  exceed¬ 
ing  six  years,  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  the  continuation  after 
the  coming  into  force  of  this  Act,  of  any  project  for  training  originated 
in  the  province  under  The  Youth  Training  Act,  1939  and  continued  in  effect 
in  the  province  under  the  Vocational  Training  Co-ordination  Act. 

(2)  No  agreement  made  under  subsection  (l)  shall  provide  for  the 
payment  to  a  province  of  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  project  referred 
to  in  subsection  (l)  in  excess  of  the  percentage  of  such  cost  contributed 
by  the  province. 
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6.  Any  agreement  made  or  deemed  to  have  been  made  under  this  Act 
may  be  amended 

(a)  with  respect  to  the  provisions  in  the  agreement  in  respect  of 
which  a  method  of  amendment  is  set  out  in  the  agreement,  by 
that  method;  or 

(b)  with  respect  to  any  other  provisions  of  the  agreement,  by  the 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties  thereto  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  in  Council. 

7.  (l)  The  Minister  may  undertake  and  direct  research  in  respect 

of  technical  and  vocational  training  and,  without  restricting  the  generality 
of  the  foregoing,  may  undertake  and  direct  research  in  respect  of  any  of  the 
following  matters: 

(a)  trade  analysis  courses  content; 

(b)  training  aids,  examinations  and  standards; 

(c)  the  changing  needs  of  the  economy  for  trained  workers; 

(d)  the  relationship  between  technical  and  vocational  training 
and  the  needs  of  the  economy;  or 

(e)  any  studies  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Minister,  would  assist 
in  improving  technical  and  vocational  training  in  Canada. 

(2)  The  Minister  may,  where  he  deems  it  appropriate,  undertake  and 
direct  any  research  referred  to  in  subsection  (l)  in  co-operation  with  any 
province  or  all  provinces. 

(3)  The  Minister  may  collect,  compile,  analyse,  abstract  and  pub¬ 
lish  information  relating  to  any  research  undertaken  and  directed  by  him 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

8.  The  Minister  may  undertake  programs  to  provide  technical 
and  vocational  training 

(a)  for  any  person  serving  in  the  naval,  army  or  air  forces  of 
Canada  and  for  any  person  who  formerly  served  in  such  forces 
and  who  has  been  approved  for  such  training  by  the  Minister 
of  Veterans  Affairs;  and 

(b)  for  any  person,  at  the  request  of  a  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  of  Canada,  for  employment  in  such  department 

or  agency  or  for  employment  related  to  any  activity  carried  on 
by  such  department  or  agency. 

9.  (l)  There  shall  be  a  Council,  to  be  called  the  National 
Technical  and  Vocational  Training  Advisory  Council,  consisting  of  twenty- 
three  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall  be  appointed  to  hold  office 
during  pleasure  for  such  term  not  exceeding  three  years  as  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 

(3)  The  Governor  in  Council  may,  in  respect  of  each  member,  appoint 
a  person  to  act  as  an  alternate  who,  at  the  request  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  member  for  whom  he  is  appointed  as  an  alternate,  shall  act  instead  of 
the  member  and  when  so  acting  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  member. 

(4)  The  Governor  in  Council  shall  designate  one  of  the  members  to 
be  Chairman. 

(5)  There  shall  be  an  equal  number  of  members  of  the  Council  specially 
representative  of  employers  and  of  employees,  and  the  remainder  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  may  be  representative  of  such  other  groups  of  persons  or  interests  as 
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the  Governor  in  Council  may  determine. 

(6)  A  majority  of  the  members  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Council, 
and  a  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  Council  does  not  impair  the  right 
of  the  remaining  members  to  act. 

(7)  The  Council  may  make  rules  for  regulating  its  proceedings  and 
the  performance  of  its  functions  and  may  provide  therein  for  the  dele¬ 
gation  of  any  of  its  duties  to  any  special  or  standing  committees  of  its 
members. 

(8)  The  Minister  may  provide  the  Council  with  such  professional, 
technical,  secretarial  and  other  assistance  as  the  Council  may  require, 

but  the  provision  of  such  assistance  otherwise  than  from  the  public  service 
of  Canada  is  subject  to  approval  by  Treasury  Board. 

(9)  The  Minister  shall  make  available  to  the  Council  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  the  Council  reasonably  requires  for  the  proper  discharge  of  its 
functions. 

(10)  Members  shall  serve  without  remuneration  but  each  member  is 
entitled  to  be  paid  his  actual  travelling  expenses  incurred  with  the 
approval  of  the  Minister  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Council,  and  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Minister,  be  paid  a  per  diem  allowance  fixed  by 

the  Governor  in  Council  for  each  day  he  is  necessarily  absent  from  his 
home  in  connection  with  such  work. 

10.  (1)  The  Minister  may  refer  to  the  Council  for  its  considera¬ 
tion  and  advice  such  questions  relating  to  the  operation  of  this  Act  as 
he  thinks  fit. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  investigate  and  report  on  all  matters  referred 
to  it  pursuant  to  subsection  (l)  and  shall  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
Minister  in  respect  thereof  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

11.  Such  officers,  clerks  and  other  employees  as  are  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  this  Act  shall  be  appointed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Service  Act . 

12.  The  Governor  in  Council  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Minister,  make  regulations  for  carrying  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
Act  into  effect. 

13.  The  Minister  shall,  within  three  months  after  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  each  fiscal  year,  prepare  an  annual  report  on  the  work  done,  moneys 
expended  and  obligations  contracted  under  this  Act  and  cause  the  report  to 
be  laid  before  Parliament  if  Parliament  is  then  sitting,  or,  if  Parliament 
is  not  then  sitting,  on  any  of  the  first  fifteen  days  next  thereafter 

that  Parliament  is  sitting. 

14.  Any  agreement  made  between  the  Minister  and  a  province  under 
the  Vocational  Training  Co-ordination  Act  and  in  force  at  the  coming  into 
force  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  under  this  Act  and 

shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  agreement. 

lb.  The  Vocational  Training  Co-ordination  Act  is  repealed. 
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APPENDIX  C 


PROJECT  SUMMARY  UNDER 

TECHNICAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AGREEMENT 
APRIL  1,  1961- JULY  15,  1962 
PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA 


Location 

Name  of  School 

New 

Student 

Places 

Provided 

Total 
Estimated 
Cost  -  $ 

Estimated 

Federal 

Cost  -  $ 

Calgary 

Southern  Alberta  Institute 
of  Technology 

450 

2,100, 715 

1,575,536 

South  Calgary  Academic  and 
Vocational  School  (Compo¬ 
site  High) 

600 

1,556,080 

1,050,354 

North  Hill  Academic  and 
Vocational  School  (Compo¬ 
site  High) 

800 

2,318,208 

1,564, 790 

CVT  Centre  2A  (Trade) 

286 

214 

St.  Francis  Vocational 

High  School 

500 

682,560 

460, 728 

Camrose 

Camrose  Composite  High 
School 

280 

532,075 

359,151 

Drumheller 

Drumheller  Vocational 

High  School 

400 

1,061, 200 

716,310 

Edmonton 

CVT  Commercial  Centre 

2,320 

1,  740 

Northern  Alberta  Institute 
of  Technology 

2,500 

11,811,800 

8,858,850 

Victoria  Vocational 

High  School 

1,000 

3, 775,000 

2,548,125 

St.  Joseph’s  Vocational 
High  School  (Composite 
High) 

540 

1,519,000 

1,025,325 
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Location 

Name  of  School 

New 

Student 

Places 

Provided 

Total 
Estimated 
Cost  -  $ 

Estimated 

Federal 

Cost  -  $ 

Edmonton 

Ross  Sheppard  Composite 
High  School 

375 

695,912 

469,4  70 

Fairview 

Fairview  School  of 
Agriculture 

7,545 

5,659 

Grande 

Prairie 

Grande  Prairie  Voca¬ 
tional  High  School 

400 

1,088,000 

816,000 

Grouard 

Grouard  Composite 

High  School 

300 

369,648 

249,512 

Lethbridge 

Lethbridge  Jr.  Collegiate 
and  Vocational  School 
(Composite  High) 

330 

883,278 

596,212 

Medicine 

Hat 

Medicine  Hat  Composite 

High  School 

500 

2,194,678 

1,481,408 

Olds 

Olds  School  of  Agriculture 

280, 787 

210,511 

Red  Deer 

Red  Deer  Vocational  High 
School  (Composite  High) 

400 

1,679,046 

1,133,356 

Stettler 

Stettler  Composite  High 
School 

300 

650,000 

438,  750 

Vermilion 

Vermilion  School  of 
Agriculture 

11,270 

8,453 

West  Jasper 

West  Jasper  Place 
(Composite  High) 

1,100 

1 , 068,088 

720,959 

TOTAL,  April  l/61  to  July  15/62 


10, 775 


34,287,496  24,291,413 
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